SYNTHETIC TIRES: J. A. MacMillan, president, Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. and A. L. 
Freediander, vice-president, inspect the first synthetic tire. The material, made by 
du Pont, satisfactorily met gruelling tests in competition with real rubber. See p. 19. 


THICK AND THIRSTY: Cannon Mills’ latest: 
a giant-size towel for men, the need for which 
is amusingly shown via cartoons on the box. 


CALL FOR PHILIP MORRIS: This engaging bell-hop has played 
no small part in the sales increases shown every consecutive month 
since the new cigarette was introduced 18 months ago. See p. 9. 


BUILDING STIMULANT: Billion-and-a-half nation-wide mod- 
ernization campaign will revive durable goods industries, says 
Lewis H. Brown, president, Johns-Manville Corporation. See p. 15. 
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REMARKABLE EXHIBIT 
NOW AVAILABLE TO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FOOD PRODUCTS... 


1934 


URING the past 12 years, successful chain and 

independent retail food stores have conducted 
experiments in the best methods of reaching New 
York housewives. 


Their findings now constitute an exhibit of vital 
interest to all manufacturers of food products. 


In brief, the study for the 12-year period shows that 
these grocers placed more advertising in the New 
York Evening Journal than in any other newspaper 

. . that, in 1933, the Journal again led all papers, 
actually carrying over 28 per cent of all retail food lin- 


age. 


Above all, the study shows that more and more 
dependence is constantly being placed upon the 
Journal’s 600,000 New York homes. . . for, during 
the first five months of the present year, the Journal 
carried 38.2 per cent of all retail food advertising . . . 


That is a highly indicative increase of 37.3 per cent 
over the same period last year . . . for, as is well 
known, chain store men place their advertising only 
in accordance with day after day records of definite 
results. 


[1] 


-The Human Side : 


Banks Balance Their Customers 


American banks weigh more than bullion, credit risks and old 
gold these days. They also weigh thousands of tons of people. 


More than 200 banks have installed in their lobbies what scale 
men call “personal weighers.’’ And the banks are astonished, 
according to the Toledo Scale Company, at the number of folks 
who come in to weigh themselves—casually, interestedly, furtively 
or what have you. 


Perhaps men who drag in on leaden feet to ask another ex- 
tension weigh heaviest; those treading air on the way out with 
“that loan” possibly the lightest. 


Be that as it may, plenty of people jump on and off the bank 
“personal weighers.”” Counting devices often total more weigh- 
ings than there are people in a community—sometimes two or 
three times as many. Banks say certain customers weigh in every 
month; people often come in for no other purpose than to weigh; 
women are much more interested than men—in one case a woman 
customer checks her weight every business day. One bank esti- 
mates that 75% of its customers use the scale every time they 
enter the building. 


This table shows how many people weighed themselves during 
the past 12 months on a single bank scale in each listed city: 


Weighings 
Per year Population 
SS earns re eee 155,450 70,000 
Battle Creek, Mich. ............... 50,400 44,000 
EE. asap one ewae we 50,000 26,000 
NT Ns ae wy wc aeoara 38,670 70,000 
OS ee eee 77,698 231,000 
eee 121,770 15,000 
CS ee ear 36,000 486,000 
I oe ai alae pis 16,000 183,000 
Se GE a oe cay ck dese uswkes 121,272 7,000,000 


NBC Questions the Questioners 


NBC, faced with the problem of doping out an exhibit for 
the Century of Progress, conceived a voting machine to register 
consumer prejudices and preferences. Within the privacy of the 
voting booth, Mr. and Mrs. Public could express their yearnings 
for more crooners, less tangoes, longer news items or whatever. 


Before submitting the device to the sovereign voters, however, 
NBC decided to try it out on the dog. Advertising men are 
inveterate question-hounds, so they were selected to 
test the new machine. At the AFA Convention, ad 
men were asked to ballot on twelve questions. Only 
six visitors to the exhibit left the booth without 
voting. They were timid or stage struck or had to 
see a man about a dog, NBC believes. 


Their answers cast several shafts of light on ad 
men’s radio choices, and tested the machine's ability 
to record assorted facts. 


Here's how the advertising moguls, nabobs and 
boyars voted: 


“Does the presence of a studio audience add 


“Talking Back” to NBC 


to or detract from your enjoyment of a radio program?” Some 
54.8% said “Adds” and 45.2% didn’t like studio audiences. 


“Do you believe advertising programs should be promoted in 
newspapers, magazines, trade papers, house organs, direct mail, 
billboards, point-of-sale displays, car cards, etc.?” A thunder- 
ing chorus, 95.8%, replied “Aye” to this; only 4.2% “Noes” 
being registered. 


“Do you favor the promotion of a radio program in advance of 


its going on the air?” brought a response of 93.2% “Yes” and 
6.8% “No.” 


“Do you have a radio in your car?” was the next query. Just 
23.6% said “Yes” and 76.4% said “No.” 


Forty-two per cent of the ad men have a summer home or 
camp; 58% do not. 


“Do you believe in having radios in business offices?” brought 
forth 48.3% affirmative and 51.7% negative answers. In re- 
sponse to “Do you have a radio in your agency office?”’ 31.5% 
said “Yes” and 68.5%, perhaps a trifle regretfully, said “No.” 


The New Deal has aided business recovery, asserted 76.7% of 
the voters. Twenty-three and three-tenths thought it had not 
helped. 


Some rabid radio fans, 2.2% of those voting, to be exact, have 
five loudspeakers in their homes. Only 1.1% are radioless; 
56.0% have one radio; 31% have two; 9.2% have three; and 
5% possess four modern music-boxes. 


“How does your company’s 1934 business compare with 1933?” 
elicited these replies: Less: 5.1%; equal: 10.2%. ‘The “Mores” 
were divided into: 0%-10%: 17.3; 10%-20%: 21.8; 
20%-30%: 23.7; 30%-50%: 14.8; 50%-75%: 2.6; 75%-100% 
1.9; more than 100% 2.6. 


The final question was: “What do you think of the voting 
machine for getting consumer facts and opinions at conventions, 
exhibitions and other large gatherings?’ The motion was ap- 
proved by a landslide ballot. Though we would not think of 
casting aspersions on the AFA conventioners, it appears that as 
guinea pigs, test tubes or trial dogs they are excellent subjects. 


Grace for the T. B. M. 


Arthur Murray held a little party in New York last week in 
honor of the first and 50,000th pupils of his dancing studio. The 
first was Selena Hartley, daughter of Cornelius Hartley, Chicago 
banker; the 50,000th, Henry Blackman Sell, president of Blaker 
Advertising Agency, New York. Among the 49,998 between were 
the Prince of Wales, Jimmy Walker, Gene Tunney, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Francine Larrimore, Enrico Caruso, Paul Whiteman, 
and Manuel Quezon, leader for Philippine independence. 


Marshall Field is one of the Tired Business Men relaxing there 
now. 


A dozen of his pupils are account executives and vice-presidents 
of J. Walter Thompson Company, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn and Young & Rubicam. 


Perhaps the advertising men come because they admire his copy 
quite as much as his instructors and _ technique. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, which has handled the account for 
about five years, has done some intriguing things. 
Small space is used pretty regularly in ten New York 
newspapers, with a shaft now and then shot through 
the New Yorker. Mr. Murray is so much _ in- 
terested in the advertising that he helps to write the 
copy himself. At first Mr. Murray tried the he-sat-down- 
at-the-piano-and-the-audience-gasped sort of thing. 
Lately, however, he has been talking adroitly to mem- 
bers of various professions and age groups. When he 
discovered most of them are men brokers and bankers, 
sneaking clandestinely into his place, ashamed to let 
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ARRIVE FOR THE FAIR 


@ Fair Time again—the deluge begins. 
Once more, “their sisters, and their cousins, 
and their aunts” come trooping into town. 
Once more, Chicago is hostess to the nation. 
You can depend upon the Mortons to do 
their share 


There is nothing stuffy about Tom and Mary 
Morton. They’re young, alert, proud of 
themselves, proud of their home. They like 
company and entertaining And although 
they’ll have more than their share—as they 
did last summer—they’ll go through with it 
like good Chicagoans. 


All of which very definitely means that 
they’ll be spending more money—and, equally 
important, strongly influencing the spending 
trends of their visiting friends. Guests—and 
how they do flock to Chicago during Fair 
time—entail stepping up the food budget, 


indeed, stepping up practically all purchas- 
ing. If manufacturers hope to be in the good 
graces of the Mary Mortons they better busy 
themselves with making their acquaintance. 
A word to the wise is ADVERTISE. The 
Mortons and their kind of bright, young 
people are much too modern to guess about 
unadvertised or unbranded merchandise. 


There are 450,000 of these very nice families 
reading the Chicago American every night. 
They buy at least half of everything that’s 
sold in America’s second largest market. 
This great market will be augmented by 
thousands of friends and relatives visiting 
the Fair, plus additional thousands of Hearst 
readers from other parts of the country. 
Unquestionably, here is the largest active 
market in Chicago. It’s yours for the— 
ADVERTISING. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


- + + gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Rodney E. Boone Organization 


Aunt Jane and Uncle Arthur MORTON 


JuLty 1, 1934 
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it be known that they took dancing lessons, he asked them to 
come in not for dancing, but for exercising. “For men past 
forty,” he says, in current copy, “leading physicians recommend 
dancing as the way to keep fit.” 


Mr. Murray started as a dancing teacher down in Atlanta twenty 
years ago. He is said to have developed the largest kids’ dancing 
class in the world down there. Professional dancers—among them 
Irene and Vernon Castle—sought his help in polishing their work 
up. Ten years ago he opened in New York. 


In addition to his personal instruction work (his Social Reg- 
isterite girls themselves are worth paying dollars just to see) Mr. 
Murray used to teach dancing by mail, advertising the course in 
magazines. The depression interfered with this part of his busi- 
ness, but he plans to resume it again. Magazines will be used 
in this connection. Most of his newspaper money goes into the 
New York Sun, Times, Herald Tribune and World-Telegram. 


Coek-Eared Business 


The early morning birds sassing each other outside his bed- 
room windows in Switzerland seven years ago “nearly drove me 
nuts.” That’s why Clarence H. Low, of New York, started a 
business in Flent’s Ear Stopples in this country as soon 
as he got home. Roaring elevateds, bottle-clashing milkmen, snor- 
ing husbands and similar aural disturbances have driven thousands 
of Americans to use Flents. So this product without a com- 
petitor—and without a single salesman—is doing nicely, thank 
you, and is now about to extend its field. 


Mr. Low is now offering it to downtown hotels everywhere— 
either to be sold out of 25-cent dispensers to insomniac guests, or 
to be given away as a special hotel service. Also he is about to 
drive a wedge into the night-worker field, especially among post- 
office people throughout the land. These folks should sleep bet- 
ter during noisy daylight hours. 


Through an agent with bubbling ideas, Flents are now offered 
to industry. “Buy these ear stopples in large quantities, at low 
prices,” says the agent to the boss of a boiler factory, “supply 
them to your men and their efficiency will be raised 10%. They'll 
cost you about a nickel a week per man and you'll get maybe two 
dollars worth of extra production. Is that a good buy?” 


So Flent’s ear stopples—little plastic wads of faintly perfumed 
pink wax and cotton—are on the point of expansion after these 
seven years. But Mr. Low doesn’t want anybody to know about 
it. It’s a cock-eared business at best, he admits (it’s only a 
little sideline for him) and the world seems full of cock-eared 
peuple who want to tell him how to run it. They telephone him. 
They rush in to see him. They send him elaborate sales presenta- 
tions. But he shoos them all out. 


“I know more about this business than anybody,”’ says he, “‘be- 
cause I’m the only one in it in this country—there’s a fellow in 
France and another in Germany, but that’s all—and I don’t want 
any ‘merchandising ideas.’ 


“I distribute these stopples through jobbers to whatever drug 
stores want them. And a good many people write in for them 
from all over the world. You'd be surprised. But I haven't 
had a single salesman for six years. 


“In the beginning I had a dickens of a time getting 15 drug 
stores to let me put a little display piece on their counters. Now, 
there’s plenty of business in re-orders. All I do is mn an oc- 
casional little one-column ad in the New York papers. \Jsers sup- 
ply all the other publicity these things get. But there seems to be 
plenty of people trying to tell me how to promote—”’ 


“Oh, Mr. Low! I’m one of your most enthusiastic users,” sings 
out a dizzy blonde who couldn't stand waiting in the outer office 
any longer and crashed right in. “I want to give you an idea 
I just had—” 


“Wait a minute. What do you want to sell me?” Low seems 
used to that sort of thing. 


“Why I want to get you some publicity. I’ve the sweetest 
idea—”’ 


“Good-day,” says Low firmly. 


That’s what goes on every day in the headquarters office of 
Flent’s ear stopples. It’s a cock-eared business. 
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* TIDINGS OF CHEER « 


Business indices are very much 
like religion. Some people take 
them very seriously and others can 
take them or leave them. And like 
religion, nobody agrees on the true Index. 
The Wall Street boys believe the world rises 
or falls with the Dow Jones average. Some 
business men pin their faith in Bank Clear- 
ances and others say Carloadings are the real 
McCoy. Some swear by Prof. Fisher and 
think Col. Ayres is pretty much the baloney, 
and vice versa. 

But we have always had certain indices of 
our own in which we place implicit confi- 
dence. By roughly correlating the number of 
help-wanted ads for advertising men, the 
proportion of chorus girls in Rolls Royces 
and dowagers in Ford town cars, and the fre- 
quency of colored bands on straw hats in the 
Grand Central district—we can always put 
our finger on the pulse if not the digestion of 
commercial life. The present reading accord- 
ing to our indices, incidentally, is fairly fair 
with somewhat warmer tomorrow. 

But the one Index that has always meant 
the most to us is News linage. It just stands 
to reason that if business men talk to the 
largest newspaper audience and buy the high- 
est priced newspaper space in existence, they 
expect to get theirdough back pretty positively! 

Well, anyway, News linage went up for 


twelve years. It went up in 1930, and in 193! 
even. It wasn’t until February 1932 that the 
sturdy linage line sagged a little under the 
avalanche of woe weighing down the business 
world. But it perked up immediately in April 
1933—although this paper is politically inde- 
pendent and carries no legal linage. It was just 
about the first thing to perk up in 1933—and 
sure enough, things started getting better! 


Now, with considerable optimism and 
whatcheer, we beg to announce that for April, 
for May, and for the first five months of 1934 
—News linage has passed 1931, is now at a 
new all-time high! 

The 1934 gain for the first five months is 
967,000 lines over 1933, 185,000 lines over 
1931, and 1,274,000 lines over 1929! 

So we can almost positively predict that 
business is on the up. You can order new 
order books for the salesmen with reasonable 
assurance that they will not add to your 
inventory. And you might drop a hint to 
the boys in the factory that there may be a 
little overtime before Santa Claus comes 
again! Just to make sure that your business will 
be better, you better start 
that schedule in The News 
at once. Because News linage 
gains mean more business 
for you as well as for us! 


* THE [ol] NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK .- Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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“Tne most influential books and the truest in their influence are works of fiction. They re-arrange, 
they repeat, they clarify the lessons of life,’ said Robert Louis Stevenson 
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From an illustration in Cosmopolitan for December, 1894 


It was GREAT FICTION when Cosmopolitan first published it in 1921... it’s 
GREAT FICTION today. How many men and boys have stood up with Bill 
Peck and said, “It shall be done?” No one knows...but surely “The Go- 


Getter” has stirred countless people to greater effort...to final success. 


on the way in which 
GREAT FICTION is printed 
but on the way it 
is written 


Such EMOTION...for the determination to get what you want is certainly 
an emotion...is far quicker kindled by a single piece of GREAT FICTION 
than by any amount of factful admonition. < Advertising projected 
against such a background is colored with interest... highlighted with action. 
No one knows this better than those advertisers whose copy had this 
advantage in Cosmopolitan long before “The Go-Getter” appeared and 
who still profit by GREAT FICTION’S power to sell. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending July 1, 1934: 


Summer is with us and 
indications are that the 
slump in business activity 


Business Is 
will not be as great as had 


Not So Bad been anticipated. There 


was a slowing down in 

May, but considering the 
uneasiness that has been caused by labor troubles and 
threatened strikes, the recession has been relatively slight. 
The preliminary index of business activity for June shows 
that the month was nearer normal than May. Prices 
of manufactured goods are less stable, and concessions in 
the motor industry seem to have halted the slowing down 
of progress in retail sales. A sharp drop in steel opera- 
tions is expected directly, following the close of the second 
quarter, but this may be counter-balanced by the optimism 
likely to come from corporate earnings reports for the first 
half of the year. In most instances they are going to 
give definite evidence of further financial improvement. 


@ e@ e The small home owner, or the working man 
who wants to become one, will benefit most under the 
Housing Bill which was passed just before Congress closed 
up shop. It is a sample of the “partnership in business’ 
idea, with private capital putting up the funds and the 
government insuring the mortgage. 


@ @ @ Many authorities contend that the major rea- 
son why the construction industry has dwindled is the 
high wage scale demanded by the building unions. Gov- 
ernment contracts in the past have carried a clause that 
labor rates paid by contractors for Federal projects should 
be the prevailing rate paid locally—which in most cases 
meant the union scale. There may be great significance 
therefore in the President's ruling last week that in the 
ruture the NRA wage scales may prevail on Federal build- 
ings. If the Government backs a rate which will bring 
building labor more nearly in line with scales received 
by other labor, the unions cannot continue to be so dic- 
tatorial. 


@ e@ e The Durable Goods Industries Committee re- 
ports that the average age of American locomotives is 21 
years, and that 40,000 of them could be scrapped and 
replaced by more economical, modern engines at an esti- 
mated saving to the railroads of over $250,000,000 
a year. They find further that to keep the country built 
up to standards set by our living requirements would 
necessitate $1,000,000,000 annually to keep houses mod- 
ern; $5,350,000,000 for machinery to replace obsolete 
equipment; $1,000,000,000 for new farm equipment, and 
$2,000,000,000 a year for new housing. Thus there is 
potential work for millions. 


@ e e The real problem seems to be one of reseliing 
America to Americans. The Government has been spend- 
ing large sums of money to prime our economic machine. 
Will private capital now pick up the ball on the ten- 
yard line and carry it over for a touchdown? 


e e e A total of $580,000,000 will be available for 
direct loans to industry through the Federal Reserve Board 
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and the RFC. Advances are to be made only when it is 
found impossible to obtain requisite financial assistance 
on a reasonable basis from the usual sources, and the 
loans, with maturities not to exceed five years, are for 
the sole purpose of providing industry with working 
capital. This does not include any advances for better- 
ments, improvements or additions. 


@ @ @ The Treasury Department in its fiscal year col- 
lected in excess of a billion dollars more than the preced- 
ing year, and the “cost of sales’ item was $2,900,000 
less, thus making many harassed sales executives look with 
envy on Mr. Morgenthau and his job. 


e@ ee The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, at their annual convention in Cleveland, found 
that the majority of delegates were convinced that higher 
prices would be with us in the Fall, “no matter which 
way the business goes.” If a sharp recovery follows a 
normal early Summer decline in industrial activity, they 
believe quotations in practically all commodities will 
stiffen. Should the seasonal letdown be prolonged or 
threaten to become more widespread than it should, they 
look to the Government to intervene by a mild touch of 
inflation. 


e@ e e The oil industry has been more successful than 
the coal in boosting prices. The earnings and employment 
reports of oil companies indicate that higher prices have 
been helpful in general, but that they have driven some 
consumers to competitive fuels. A number of large office 
buildings in New York, for example, have discarded their 
oil burning equipment in favor of coal. Oil executives 
think that this loss will be more than compensated for 
in the broad potential demand for fuel oil that has originat- 
ed with a growing tendency for oil-burning trains and 
the extended use of Diesel engines. 


Cosmo-Sileo photo, courtesy Italian Line 


The trans-Atlantic shipping companies proved the truth of the 
old sales adage, “Give the public what it wants at a price it can 
afford to pay.” The tourist business languished for several 
years—until a bright mind conceived the idea of selling tours 
on a deferred payment basis. This year, the east-bound boats 
are crowded despite the fact that the American dollar has lost 
its high purchasing power abroad. The Rex, largest of the 
Italian Line ships, sailed from New York on June 23 with 1,941 
passengers, the record for all trans-Atlantic ships for 1933 and 
34... all summer sailings of this line’s ships are fully booked 

. and other lines are reporting ships selling out some time 
before sailing. Northern summer resorts also are in for one 

of their most prosperous seasons. 
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© @ @ The economic adviser of the A. A. A. esti- 
mates that farmers’ purchasing power increased 25% dur- 
ing the first nine months in which crop reduction benefits 
were distributed. Cash income from last August to April 
was 38% greater than the preceding period, but there was 
an 11% rise in prices farmers paid for commodities and 
services. . . . Cash income of farmers for May was es- 
timated at $425,000,000, the same as during May, 1933. 


The Irving Fisher Wholesale 
Commodity Price Index (120 
items) reached 78% of the 
1926 normal on June 25. 
The Index has recorded a 
gain of 6.7% in the last eight 
weeks and a total gain since 
the 1933 depression low of 33.8%. The index figure 
is: now six points higher than a year ago. 


Prices and 
Production 


Steel Production: Has been averaging 50 to 60% of 
capacity, but is expected to drop to 30 to 40% this month. 


Building Construction; The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports an increase of 8.2% in the number and 31% in 
the estimated cost, of building operations in May, as com- 
pared with April. . . . The F. W. Dodge Corporation 
reports that contracts let during May showed a gain of 
74.2% over the same month last year. 


Electric Power: A new high level going back to the week 
ending April 4, 1931, was reported last week by the ad- 
justed index of electric power production. The actual rise 
in consumption was not great, but it ran counter to a 
normal seasonal decline. 


Car Loadings: The weekly totals now are running 
approximately 70% of the average loadings for the cor- 
responding periods of the ten preceding years. Percentage 
gain over last year has been cut in recent weeks. 


Commercial Failures: In recent weeks the number has 
increased slightly. The figures are, nevertheless, 40% 
better than last year. For the year to date there have 
been 49.2% fewer failures than last year. 


The nation’s per 
capita use of elec- 
tricity, in spite of 


Will T. V.A. 
our highly industrial- 


Stimulate Sales? ized state, is low. 


The last year for 
which figures are 
available show that we use 825 k.w.h. as compared with 
our near neighbor Canada with a figure of 1,345, and 
Sweden with 2,850. Only a comparatively small fraction 
of the population now owns refrigerators, ranges, water 
heaters and similar electric appliances. The Administra- 
tion’s subsidized electrical plant may prove a sales volume 
yardstick for private interests to follow. 


@ e e Through arrangements to supply low-priced 
— on very reasonble credit terms, and a vigorous 
educational and sales promotional plan, consumption in 
the T. V. A. district may point the way to increasing con- 
sumption to the point where rate structures could be ma- 
terially lowered, thus in turn inducing greater consumption. 
Several appliance manufacturers who designed special 
equipment for the T. V. A. campaign have been so en- 
couraged by the sales response that they are now making 
these lower-priced models available throughout the coun- 
try. 


e oe e Frigidaire’s household refrigerator sales volume 
was 45% greater in March, April and May, than in any 
similar three months period in the history of the com- 


pany. 
e@ e e Paid admissions to the Century of Progress 
passed the 2,000,000 mark last week, and last year’s at- 


tendance record is expected to be broken by the end of 
the Summer. 


e@ e@ e Newspaper advertising in May passed the 1932 
comparable month for the first time. For the year to 
date this index of dealer and manufacturer confidence in 
the future is 17.9% above 1933 and seems to be 
pointing consistently higher, since the May gain was greater 
than the accumulated figure. 


e@ @ e Price reductions increased the retail sales of 
new Plymouth cars by 25.6% the first week they were in 
operation, and the corporation late in June stepped up 
production to an all-time peak. 


e@ e e Sales of leading chain store systems and mail- 
order houses in May showed a 9.5% gain over April, and 
were 20% above last May. 


e@ e e Attendance at the 60 national exhibits put on 
by General Motors the early part of June decreased 27.4% 
from the 1932 shows, but the difference between window 
shoppers and buyers is brought out strikingly in the fur- 
ther fact that passenger car sales at the 1934 shows in- 
creased 34.3% over the 1932 figure and truck sales jumped 
177.3%. The automotive sales increases are still more 
striking, because the 1932 shows were held two months 
earlier in the year, which is a much more favorable selling 
season than June. The corporation induced 3,834,839 
men and women to attend its expositions. 


Unusual  signifi- 
cance is attached 
to the releases of 
the Literary Di- 
gest on the New 


The Literary 
Digest Poll Deal poll because 
that organization 


has proved that its sampling method produces an accurate 
reflection of the nation’s population. Confidence most 
certainly is mecessary for a nation’s revival of business, 
but which is most important—the confidence of a few 
thousand people who head our large financial institutions, 
or the confidence of the 120 million people who make 
up the great consuming power of the nation? 


© e@ e The bankers turn thumbs down on the acts of 
the Roosevelt Administration; the great body of consumers 
back it by a vote of approximately 3.5 to 2. It seems 
obvious, therefore, that business men should not assume 
that the criticism widely expressed in financial and cer- 
tain industrial circles is proof of dominant public lack 
of confidence in the recovery program. . . . One might 
say, ““Well, consumers may vote one way in the Digest 
poll, but act in another when it comes to showing tangible 
confidence through opening up their pocketbooks.” Latest 
figures on bank clearings would seem to answer that. They 
mirror the total volume of business transacted in the coun- 
try. With the exception of Boston and New York, two 
of our great financial centers, the key cities of the country 
report bank clearing gains over last year of from 14 to 
60%. New York shows a slight gain; Boston a slight 
loss. . . . Chicago's gain is 20.6%; Philadelphia, 27.7; 
Kansas City, 28.5; St. Louis, 23.4; San Francisco, 14.0; 
Pittsburgh, 32.7; Detroit, 60.6; Cleveland, 48.5; Balti- 
more, 35.5; New Orleans, 54.2. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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Why Millions More Now 
“Call for Philip Morris” 


Just when dealers were disgruntled over the price-cutting 
which was taking legitimate profit out of the “Big Four,” 
Philip Morris came along with a 15-cent cigarette backed 
with intelligent advertising. Result: Every month for 18 
months sales have been larger than sales for the previous 
month—sometimes by as much as 60 per cent. 


Based on an interview by Lawrence M. Hughes with 


M. J. SHERIDAN 


President, Continental Tobacco Company, Inc., New York, 
and in charge of advertising for Philip Morris & 


Company, Ltd. 


HE advertising, on the air, in magazines and news- 
papers, refers to Philip Morris as “America’s fast- 
est-growing cigarette.” The reporter undertook to 
find out why, from some of the most modest execu- 
tives in New York. Questions on sales standings of 
cigarettes lead ultimately to comparisons with the “big 
four.” Veteran executives of a 75-year-old company, the 
policy of which has been to sell its own products without 
carrying chips on its shoulder, their answers were not 
always specific. But if you were to check up for yourself, 
say, in Albany, Akron or Austin, you might find that the 
15-cent Philip Morris, introduced in January, 1933, and 
aggressively promoted for just a bit more than a year, has 
become fifth or even fourth in sales ranking there. 
Messrs. McKittrick and Sheridan admitted that Philip 
Morris’ sales by May 17—four and one-half months— 
were larger than those of all 1933. Though they would 
not divulge dollars, they said that Philip Morris sales in 
May were 400% more than those of May, 1933. In fact, 
every month since the new product was introduced, a year 
and a half ago, sales have been larger than those of 
the previous month—sometimes as much as 60%. 
Formerly made of imported tobaccos and sold at 20 for 
35 and 10 for 20 cents, the new Philip Morris is a blended 
cigarette, sold at 15 cents for a pack of 20. 


Meeting Price Cuts with Profits 


Fifteen cents, as you may recall, was the retail price 
originally “set” for the “big four.” The chains and many 
independents, however, had been cutting this for years. 
On that particular date of January 1, 1933, the big four 
were engaged in cutting their own wholesale prices (and 
profits) in an effort to wipe out the 10-cent brands, which 
in 1932 had taken about five times as much of the cigar- 
ette unit volume as they had before. Most of the larger 
chains began to sell the big four at a loss, for 10 cents. 
Independent tobacco retailers, depending on cigarettes for 
most of their volume, faced ruin. 

At that moment appeared Philip Morris for 15 cents. 
Retailers jumped at the fair profit possibilities created by 
this well-known brand at a popular price. The Philip 
Morris people cooperated by refusing to sell to price- 
cutters. Chains and independents were persuaded to 
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present the product at the an- 
nounced price. When radio ad- 
vertising on the new Philip Mor- 
ris began in April, 1933, the 
price became a part of the con- 
tinuity, as it has since in the 
magazines and newspapers. 

To announce a price and to in- 
duce retailers to stick to it was 
perhaps more unprecedented in 
the cigarette industry than the 
ability to increase sales every 
month for seventeen months. 
Mr. McKittrick and Mr. Sheri- 
dan think the one has had a lot to do with the other. 

When the National Association of Tobacco Dealers 
was formed in April, 1933, in an effort to combat 
excessive price-cutting by the chains, the company 
established another precedent by giving the association 
one minute on each Philip Morris 15-minute radio pro- 
gram for four months. At the end of that period the 
work of the association had begun to bear fruit. Besides, 
NRA had started to function and price-cutting was of- 
ficially frowned upon. Even so, Philip Morris has had 
to use a vigilant eye. Just a few days ago a middle 
western chain was induced to see the advantages of lifting 
its advertised price of 14 cents to the prevailing 15. 


Call for 
PHILIP 
Morris 


America's Finest 


IS Cigarette 


Keys to Ten Thousand Windows 


The dealers were duly grateful for Philip Morris’ in- 
terest and cooperation. In the New York area alone more 
than 1,000 Philip Morris windows were dressed in a 
month, without cost to the company. The executive head 
of one local association .was instructed to ask Philip Mor- 
ris to tell him “what you want in our city, and we'll give 
it to you.” 

A good product, a sound sales policy—and advertising. 

One of the oldest trade-mark characters is the page 
boy of Philip Morris cigarettes. A symbol for 75 years, 
rs has been “calling for Philip Morris” in advertising 
or 25. 

The “ruling family” of Philip Morris & Company 
decided to make the boy a living trade-mark. The late 
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Reuben M. Ellis, president of the 
company (J.°B. McKittrick, present 
president, was senior vice-president 
until Mr. Ellis’ death last fall), with 
Milton Biow, head of the agency 
handling Philip Morris’ advertising, 
and Kenneth Goode, long its ad- 
vertising counsel, and Mr. Sheridan 
worked out the idea. Mr. McKittrick 
was on the Pacific Coast at the time. 

Dining now and then at Hotel 
New Yorker, Mr. Biow had seen 
what seemed to him the ideal Philip 
Morris page boy. Twenty-two, this 
page, it is true, was no longer a boy. 
Also, instead of being English (Philip 
Morris originally was English, but the 
American concern is separate now), 
he was Italo-American—with the em- 
phasis on the American. He had, in 
fact, never been abroad, nor even on 
a sleeper in this country. But he 
had a nice Englishy sort of call, and 
he looked the boy part. He was only 
48 inches tall. A dwarf, if you 
please, but with more the appearance 
of a boy than of an evaporated man. 
And he had a pleasant smile and a 
dignified manner. 


Introducing Johnny 

The Philip Morris people hired 
him. He became “Johnny Morris.” 
Mr. Sheridan, who refuses to divulge 
the young man’s original name, 
became Johnny’s “guardian.” He 
dressed him up for the part and put 
him on the air. 

Soon Johnny’s voice was heard by 
the multitudes: “Call for Philip Mor- 
ris!” 

And a guest in a hotel was saying: 
“Here, boy, a package of Philip Mor- 
ris.” Offering a quarter, Johnny 
would call again: ‘Wait a minute. 
Here's your change. Philip Morris 
cigarettes are now only 15 cents,’ and 
the buyer would tell him to “keep 
the dime. Philip Morris are still 
worth a quarter to me.” 

In the Fest 20 seconds of the pro- 
gram there were usually four “calls 
for Philip Morris,” the first one faint, 
in “Song of the Volga Boatmen” 
style, the others clearer. Between the 
first and second came one of several 
little lines used in turn in as many 
broadcasts to describe the product: 

America’s finest 15-cent cigar- 
ette; 
Styles change in cigarettes. 

Philip Morris now has the call; 

Amazingly mild with a new 
kind of mildness. Celebrate bet- 
ter times with a better cigarette; 

A sensational new blend by a 
famous old company; 

They taste different because 
they are made different; 

America’s fastest-growing cigar- 
ette; and 
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The new modern cigarette that 
smart smokers now demand. 

Mr. McKittrick, not knowing John- 
ny or the program, had thought that 
cigarette smokers weren't interested 
in pages. He wired Mr. Ellis from 
the coast to say that his employment 
was “the biggest piece of damn non- 
sense he had ever heard.’ But Mr. 
McKittrick changed his mind after 
the radio series started. Thousands 
found Johnny dramatic and appealing 
and wrote to express their wish to 
know the little fellow better. 

The Philip Morris people started to 
gratify the wish. 

Johnny's first personal appearances 
were to dealers. One of the com- 
pany’s salesman is a rather dis- 
tinguished looking chap, six-feet-two. 
They dressed him up in tail coat and 
monocle, paired him with Johnny (in 
his page’s uniform, of course), and 
sent the two out ina big car to call on 
the trade. When the car stopped be- 
fore a store, Johnny would hop out, 
open the door, stand stiffly at atten- 
tion, while the salesman went in to 
present a card to the tobacconist, in- 
viting him to listen in on the pro- 
gram. 

Today, Johnny is wanted in higher 
circles. He has been a guest of of- 
ficial Washington. He has just re- 
turned from the Yale commencement 
exercises, as guest of the class of °28, 
all of whom wore page-boy uniforms. 
When the fleet was visiting New York 
a few days ago, Johnny was enter- 
tained by the admirals. 

When he went to Providence a few 
months ago, a police escort met him 
on the outskirts of the city and 
whisked him straight to the Governor 
of Rhode Island. Then, in accord- 
ance with their rank, the mayor and 
other officials were introduced to him. 
Last week Johnny had his first ride 
on a sleeper, to Detroit, where he 
was the guest of H. G. Egberts, man- 
aging director of a chain of 300 
stores. 


Johnny and His Guardian 


Every morning, when in New 
York, Johnny reports to Mr. Sheridan 
at 119 Fifth Avenue, to learn his daily 
duties and itinerary. Among his vari- 
ous positions and responsibilities, Mr. 
Sheridan is proudest of the fact that 
he is “Johnny’s Guardian.” He cap- 
italizes the “G.” And he never has 
occasion to criticize Johnny’s deport- 
ment in high quarters. 

The radio program has grown in 
number of stations as public interest 
expanded. The 22 stations on the 
original schedule were increased this 
year to 32. Spot broadcasts on 25 
other stations, chiefly in the South, 
have been added. A Pacific Coast 


chain is now being employed to sup- 
plement the regular NBC network. 

A couple of months ago the Philip 
Morris people decided that people 
had had enough of their radio efforts 
for a while. They'd put Johnny in 
the magazines instead, and so notified 
the broadcasting companies. One- and 
two-column space was scheduled reg- 
ularly in 18 magazines, starting in 
April. That was all well enough, but 
when Johnny's vacation was sched- 
uled to start in June, the fans raised 
such a clamor that the program was 
continued. 

Newspaper space also is being taken 
now in all the cities from which the 
program is broadcast. Small tie-up 
insertions, they appear, however, reg- 
ularly, once a week. Philip Morris 
is planning to use ‘‘selling” copy in 
larger space in newspapers. Doubt- 
less there, as elsewhere, Johnny will 
be called on to exercise his usual elo- 
quence and persuasiveness. 

“We are going to increase our ad- 
vertising,”” the executives say, “as long 
as profits justify it.” Apparently, 
this increase also will continue for a 
while. 


Texas Grapefruit Growers 
Organize, Raise Ad Fund 

Growers and shippers representing 
85% of the lower Rio Grande Valley 
citrus industry have reached an agree- 
ment to raise a $90,000 promotion 
fund for the 1934-35 season, based on 
a two cents per box levy on the ex- 
pected production of 4,500,000 boxes 
of grapefruit. 

At a meeting in Mission, Texas, last 
month, they organized the Texas Cit- 
rus Fruit Industries, Inc., and elected 
as president Jack Keefe, Weslaco; C. 
D. Kirk, San Benito, vice-president; 
Harry Rouse, Mercedes, secretary; E. 
F. Miller, Weslaco, treasurer, The 
advertising agency of Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson, Inc., Dallas, was chosen to 
direct the promotion plans, 

The promotion plans call for an in- 
vasion of the Eastern Seaboard market, 
where, to date, Florida grapefruit has 
had a monopoly. During the depres- 
sion years Texas growers have been 
planting more and more grapefruit 
trees and enough of them have now 
come into production to give growers 
a margin of fruit which cannot be dis- 
posed of in nearby markets. 


MouNns Bros. CoMPANy, Milwaukee, 
wins paint dealers’ good will by picturing 
the “Bonded master painters. ... They're 
bonded for $50,000 to give you exactly 
what you specify,” in a double-page ad. In 
addition to photographs of the individuals, 
their addresses and ‘phone numbers are 
given. In this way, a distributor is able to 
endow his dealers with personality, some- 
thing more than mere names. 
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eadliners in 


the Drama of 
erchandising 


Blank-Stoller 


Frosted Prexy: Edwin 
T. Gibson (left) is ap- 
pointed president of 
Frosted Food Sales Cor- 
poration in a realignment. 
of the headquarters per- 
sonnel, announces James 
F, Brownlee, president 
of Frosted Foods Com- 
pany, Inc. A. E. Ste- 
vens, formerly Mr. 
Brownlee’s assistant, will 
aid President Gibson in 
keeping Frosted sales 
volumes warm. That com- 
pany is a subsidiary of 
General Foods. 


Hairpins Primp Up: DeLong Hook & Eye Com- 
pany s hairpin cabinet, in three sizes, eliminates 


fifteen old style boxes. 


In the improved pack- 


age the background is blue, the panel buff, and 
the name “DeLong” is cut out in white and ac- 


cented sharply with a brilliant red. 


Lincoln 


Roden, of Roden-Clements Company, Philadelphia, 
worked out the details. 


Favorite: Gin is the most 
popular drink _ every- 
where say the demon 
statisticians who have 
looked into the nation’s 
imbibing habits. Perhaps 
one of the reasons for 
the preference is to be 
found in such packages 
as this. London Tower, 
a product of Kienzler 
Distilling Corporation, 
steps out in gold with 
black bands in the Rob- 
ert Gair patented hexa- 
gon container. 
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Oil Drama: Canned oil is the hero of a three-act skit with which 
Continental Can Company “panicked” audiences at the International 
Petroleum Exposition, Tulsa. The plot: An oil refiner is forced 
by competition to market his oil in cans. He consults a Continental 
salesman about the filling and closing equipment. Latter sets up 
a movie projector, shows the machinery and describes the speed 
and simplicity of its operation. Finale has a customer at the station 
being sold a can. Page girls, not hard to look at, rang up the cur- 
tain for each act. 


Educated Elbow: (left) 
The elbow bail holds the 
cover on this Tip-N- 
Drain kettle when the 
flap over the © strainer 
opens and the water is 
poured off. In a _ four- 
quart size it is also “ideal 
for pot roasting,” accord- 
ing to the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company, 
New Kensington, Pennsyl- 
vania, its maker. Of extra 
hard, thick, sheet alumi- 
num, the latest addition to 
the “Wear-Ever” line robs 
the job of pot-wrasslin of 
many of its annoyances. 


“ Bird & dex o. 


* PIONEERS 


ESIABELSAED: 


The Moving Figure Writes: 

brush across the billboard lights flash on so that each stroke appears 

to be actual painting. One swipe leaves a red stripe, another a 

white and the third a blue. The colored lights are behind opalite 

glass; the painter is operated by an electrically driven device. W. 

P, Fuller Company, of San Francisco, is finding him of far greater 
attention value than a static sign. 


As this painter (above) draws his 
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This sporting goods salesman recognized the prospect as a connoisseur of firearms 


... and made 


a profitable sale by being clever enough to remain a listener while the expert explained to 
him the fine mechanism and workmanship of an expensive gun. 


When You Meet this Buyer— 
Don’t Talk—Lasten! 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


] WENT into an Eastman kodak store not 


long ago with a man who is an expert ama- 

teur photographer. He asked the salesman 

behind the counter for a certain type of filter 
—a tiny piece of equipment whose use is under- 
stood by very, very few persons. 

The salesman said he was sorry but they didn’t 
stock it—they might have but one call for it in 
a year. The customer thanked him, walked along 
a showcase nearby and looked at the cameras dis- 
played there. 

“Is there anything else you're interested in, 
sir?” the young man asked. 

Half kidding, the customer replied, “‘Oh, I was 
just looking to see whether you had anything 
worth buying.” 

“Then,” quickly responded the salesman, ‘don’t 
look in that case.” 

Now “that” case was full of cameras and other 
photographic equipment selling, we'll say, for 
prices ranging up to $50 or more. But the East- 
man salesman, to my mind, showed an exceptional 
sales instinct in saying what he did. 

He knew this particular customer was an expert. 
He knew that any man who had asked for that 
odd type of filter probably used a German camera 
worth four or five hundred dollars. He knew 
that man probably had in his head a fund of 
technical knowledge which he, as a young cub 
in the Eastman sales department, couldn’t hope to 
acquire in years. 

What I’m saying, of course, is that this gesture 
—'‘‘don’t look in that case’"—was a gracious and 
very subtle bow to an expert. The Eastman man 
could show the things in that case to any casual 


snapshotter who wanted something to take to the 
beach for the week-end, and he could sell those 
cameras with pride to that type of prospect 
knowing that, for the investment, the buyer was 
getting excellent value. 

But to the man who had long since graduated 
from cheap cameras, and who was turning out 
in his own home studies that would exceed in 
quality many jobs done by professionals, “that 
case” contained ‘‘junk.”’ 

All of which leads to this: any salesman—no 
matter what he sells—is bound to run into many 
prospects who actually know much more than he 
does about at least certain phases of the product 
being sold. And too many sales are lost because 
the salesman fails to recognize the truth of this 
and fails to give the prospect credit for any in- 
telligence. The salesman who stumbles onto such 
a buyer should, to my mind, let the buyer do the 
talking. If he’s really clever, the salesman will 
use his prospect to learn more about what he 
has to sell. 

If he proceeds along these lines, he may not 
get an order. But he will at least retain the good 
will of the buyer and will not leave him with 
the feeling of having been insulted. Expertness 
in any line—no matter whether it’s knowledge of 
tool grinding, proved judgment in style values, 
or intelligence in raising children—deserves re- 
spect and recognition. 

All of which resolves itself into this warning 
to all who sell: don’t have one selling talk for 
the fourteen-year-old minds which you use on 
everybody. The really intelligent prospect will 
put you in the fourteen-year-old class if you do. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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Square Deal for Dealers 
Gives 24-Ounce Suits 
Their Biggest Year 


Retail price maintenance, semi-exclusive 
distribution, guaranteed merchandise and 
cooperative newspaper advertising combine 
in a program which is doubling the sale of 
Lorraine seersucker suits for men this sum- 


mer. 


BY A. RK. HAHN 


Managing Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


AIR woman 
chuckles up her 
sleeve at the fidel- 


ity with which the 
majority of men have 
resisted attempts on the 
part of clothing manu- 
facturers to make them 
more comfortable in 
summer time. For it 
is she who is the tradi- 
tional slave of fashion 
—not the male. 

But the men are 
coming around. Dur- 
ing the last two or 
three years light-weight 
summer suits for men 
have gained an enor- 
mous impetus — Palm 
Beaches and linens had 
their biggest year in 
1933. This year seer- 
suckers, long confined 
to the deep South, are 
being distributed na- 
tionally and they’re sell- 
ing like hot cakes. 

It wasn’t just a matter of convert- 
ing the stubborn male to “something 
different.” For his very stubbornness, 
when carefully analyzed, gave the 
manufacturers the key which ultimate- 
ly succeeded in opening the market. 
Summer-weight suits have been offered 
to men long before the 1930's, but 
due to unsound selling policies on the 
part of many manufacturers, the mer- 
chandise became a cut-price proposi- 
tion with competing makers vieing 
to see who could make the worst suit 
and sell it at the lowest price. 

A wash suit, poorly tailored, gives 
its wearer an unkempt appearance and 
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BY 1234 Moons Style lo Summer Clothing] 
Everybody's 
Mixing Them 

This Year! 


: Tropical Worsted Suits 


48° '95 37" 


Lorraine _seersuckers 
match the dealer’s 
preg ads oy ay money on local news- 
Tis ttn eyelid paper advertising. This 
Me, aes ee ‘12 advertisement by Levy 
Som con mt tonite. 81-3 =Brothers, Louisville, 


Fiemor! Sports Conte 310; Sports Trousers, £5 


tied up with a direct 
mail piece carrying the 
headline and 


: LEVY BROS en swatches of 


various patterns. 


EERSUC 


s 


Worsinger Photo 


Haspel Brothers encourage display by paying five dollars 
for every photograph of a current window mailed in by 
dealers. This one was used recently by Brill Brothers, 


New York, 


achieves a degree of sloppiness which 
is unmatched in any other type of 
male attire. An observant man didn’t 
have to buy a wash suit to discover 
this—he just looked at one or two 
of his friends and stuck to flannels 
or light-weight wools. But a wash 
suit competently made of attractive 
material, with enough invested in it 
to insure a reasonable standard of 
quality, is something quite different. 
A man can be cool and can, at the 
same time, look well enough groomed 
for almost any business or social oc- 
casion this side of the strictly formal. 

Seersucker, as a fabric, has quite a 
lineage. India-born decades ago, in 


the original it was a silken fabric 
which Calcutta merchant-tailors fash- 
ioned into cool suits for resident 
Englishmen. Americans saw its entry 
into this country half a century ago. 
Lorraine Mills somewhere along about 
1910 began producing a cotton seer- 
sucker woven like the India silk fabric 
and bearing its same distinguishing 
ripple in the surface. New Orleans- 
ians, seeking relief from the heat of 
southern summers, adopted cotton 
seersucker clothing. 

Until 1931, the seersucker sponsors 
sold the fabric to many clothing con- 
cerns in the South for manufacture 
into men’s suits. Selling on the part 
of these outlets degenerated into a 
price scrap. Dealers made little or 
no profit. Promotion was nil. 

Then the Lorraine people made a 
complete about-face. They picked out 
one of their most aggressive cus- 
tomers—Haspel Brothers—gave them 
the fabric exclusively, set one price 
for the entire line ($12.75).* In 
return for this Haspel agreed to manu- 
facture a line of good quality on 
which the price would be maintained 
—a line which dealers could buy with 
the assurance that cheap competition 
wouldn’t rob them of a just profit— 
a line which wouldn’t breed com- 
plaints from purchasers after the first 
washing. 

The better dealers in each com- 
munity were approached with the new 
profit story. Haspel Brothers thus 
took the cut-price problem firmly in 
hand; 


*Strikingly parallel to the seersucker 
story is the story behind one of its com- 
petitors—Palm Beach (SM, 8-15-33). 
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CADILLAC HAS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Le Sal 


1595 


‘Sits that NEW good Gulf Gasoline 


* at 


Better Get Gulfs Traffic-Rule 


Bleed Poster: A new development in outdoor advertising is the “bleed poster” which 
uses the entire surface of the poster panel. It was fathered by the popularity of the 
bleed page in magazine advertising. Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, is the first to 


use the innovation, in this LaSalle poster. 


An impression of greater size is given, and 


hence, greater attention value. 


“Haspel Brothers, Inc., stand firmly in 
back of a policy of treating all of its 
customers on equal terms in the matter 
of price, service and cooperation. 

“We make a product that is meritorious 
and in which we have supreme faith and 
pride. We support it with a businesslike 
and straightforward method of distribution, 
equally applicable to all customers. . : 

“Any retail merchant who sells our mer- 
chandise without profit, or with such small 
profit that it will not benefit him to con- 
tinue permanently as a retailer of our mer- 
chandise, is not a distributor who can 
afford us a satisfactory source of distribu- 
tion. 

“If by persistent price-cutting, he dis- 
courages and destroys the interest of com- 
peting retail merchants in our product, we 
may be left eventually without adequate 
representation in his locality. 

“For this reason, we are convinced that, 
for the future of our business, we are bound 
to prevent, as far as we may, reasonably 
and lawfully, any deliberate attempts to 
make a ‘Football’ of our product and in- 
jure its normal development. Therefore, 
where a retail merchant is not interested 
in making a fair and reasonable profit 
on our merchandise, and _ accordingly 
chooses to sell it, for motives of his own, 
at less than a reasonable profit. we are 
forced to the conclusion that he is not 
sufficiently interested in our goods to make 
a desirable and permanent customer and 
we shall feel at liberty to remove him 
from our list of customers. . . .” 


Match Dealer’s Ad Dollar 


At the same time Haspel Brothers 
agreed to match the dealer's dollar in 
promoting the Lorraine line through 
local newspaper advertising—up to 
25 cents a suit. The amount of the 
dealer’s advertising allowance for the 
season was fixed on the basis of his 
commitments prior to April 1. Mats 
and copy were furnished without cost. 
The dealer could adapt these as he 
saw fit; only stipulation was that the 
advertising must be exclusively on the 
Lorraine line (or on Lorraine and its 
“brother” line, “Mark Twain”), and 
the trade-mark label had to appear in 
every advertisement. To encourage 
window display, five dollars was paid 
by Haspel for every photograph of a 
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window display mailed in by an ac- 
credited dealer. This was in 1933, 
when distribution was still confined 
to the South. 

The program clicked. 
dealers found themselves making 
money on seersuckers. Clippings of 
local Lorraine newspaper advertise- 
ments rained into the offices of Alfred 
J. Silberstein, New York advertising 
agent, who handles the account. Sales 
went ahead nicely. 


Surprised 


Torrid Weather Means Sales 


Meanwhile Haspel Brothers had 
been thinking about expanding their 
original deep-South market. Weather 
reports told them that St. Louis was 
a likely market. They sought distribu- 
tion there. Then along came an ab- 
normally hot summer and sales in the 
State of Missouri outstripped com- 
bined sales in Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana! This summer, for the 
first time and under essentially the 
same program, a truly national dis- 
tribution was achieved, with notable 
cooperation from dealers in some of 
the far northern centers. 

Lorraine's fabric designers played 
no small role in the expansion of the 
seersucker-suit market. Until 1932 
“seersucker” meant just about one 
thing: the long-familiar chalky-blue 
stripe. There came new fancy weaves: 
checks, plaids, new stripes. This 
year’s line has a particularly attractive 
tweed-like weave for sports wear 
which is an active seller. 

One important addition was made 
to the marketing program for 1934 
—national advertising to back up 
trade advertising and the local news- 
paper promotion of dealers. 

There’s an interesting philosophy 
behind this national campaign, which 
ran in May and June in Saturday 
Evening Post, Time, Vanity Fair and 
Esquire. ‘Contrary to the usual pro- 
cedure,” Mr. Silberstein told SALEs 


MANAGEMENT, “we did not use the 
national advertising to obtain distri- 
bution for this year’s line. We did 
not take the advertising to dealers and 
use it as a ‘club’—in fact, we didn’t 
know at the beginning of our selling 
season—which is September—that we 
were going to advertise nationally. 
When we did decide to do so, we 
presented the program to dealers as 
a reward for the excellent cooperation 
they had thus far extended. We sent 
each dealer a notice of the insertion 
dates and suggested that he tie up 
with newspaper space and window 
display during the same period. Re- 
sponse was remarkable.” 

Mr. Silberstein’s final comment was 
amply attested by the fat portfolios 
of clippings of advertisements from 
the country over. One especially in- 
teresting mailing was made by Levy 
Bros., Inc., of Louisville: a fold-up 
broadside called “Smart Men Are 
Mixing Them This Season.” The in- 
terior had nothing to do with drinks 
—it plugged the idea of mixing the 
various seersuckers to obtain different 
combinations of trousers and coats 
which are considered fashion-right in 
wools this year. Swatches of colors 
and weaves available in Lorraines were 
attached. 

Sales for 1934 are approximately 
double those of 1933. 

Every suit bearing the Haspel label 
carries with it an unconditional guar- 
antee, this guarantee operating against 
shrinkage, fading or any point of 
specific dissatisfaction, with the mer- 
chants having full authority to replace 
any suit not fulfilling this guarantee. 


Feature New Patterns 


Noteworthy also is Haspel’s energy 
in showing the dealers how to sell 
the new quality features of Lorraine 
suits. Excerpt from a letter to deal- 
ers: ‘Not only has the quality of 
the yarns and the fabric been bettered, 
but the entire Genuine Lorraine Seer- 
sucker proposition has been lifted to 
a new excellence in styling with a 
large variety of novelty patterns . 
these fancy weaves, which not only 
include developments of the striped 
patterns, but plaids and checks, bring 
to washable clothes the latest trend 
in men’s fashions. 

“Lorraine seersuckers are tailored 
by specialists in the field of men’s 
wash clothing. Every new step in the 
art of manufacturing this type of 
clothes finds its origin and practical 
application at this plant. There are a 
total of 137 operations necessary in 
the tailoring of a three-piece suit from 
the cutting to the finishing. This is 
an indication of the great amount of 

(Continued on’ page 39) 
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BY E. W. DAVIDSON 


NATIONAL campaign to sell 
$500,000,000 worth of home 
building materials is about to 
start. It is part of a home- 

modernizing movement which govern- 
ment and industry are ready to stimu- 
late, city by city, as one more means 
of creating jobs and awakening capital 
goods business. It is hoped the move- 
ment will result in home repair, this 
year and next, worth $1,500,000,000, 
of which labor gets about 75%. 

The campaign grows out of the 
National Housing Act passed on the 
last day of this year’s session of Con- 
gress. An important section of the 
Act encourages banks to loan up to 
$2,000 for home improvement. The 
money goes direct to contractors and 
suppliers. Borrowers may repay it to 
their banks in instalments. Thus the 
plan may be said to be an expansion 
of the Johns-Manville system of financ- 
ing home betterment. 

As this issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT goes to press the whole vast 
enterprise was poised on the starting 
line waiting for the gun, The ground- 
work had been laid firmly in the Na- 
tional Housing Act. But the President 
had not affixed his assured signature 
and Harry L, Hopkins, scheduled to be 
Administrator of the Act, had not 
taken over his new job, 

The general plan calls for local or- 
ganizations to acquaint home-owners, 
bankers, supply houses, labor and all 
other interested factors with their new 
opportunities and to generate local en- 
thusiasm. Details for these commu- 
nity activities are to be supplied from 
Washington, 

Of course building supply manufac- 
turers are preparing to add momentum 
in their national advertising and by 
their trade relations with local outlets. 

A general publicity campaign is to 
be directed by Ward M, Canaday, head 
of the United States Advertising Cor- 
poration, who has been in Washington 
for weeks getting ready to operate. A 
general industry advisory committee 
has been invited to serve with him. 
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U.S.and Industry 
to Promote Vast 
Home Repair Program 


The first definite 
sign of a national ad- 
vertising tie-up is in the 
announcement of a 
$500,000 campaign 
by the United States 
Building and Loan League, with 11,- 
000 members mainly in the Lake states 
and along the northeastern seaboard. 
This campaign will not confine itself 
to the home-modernizing movement, 
however. It will be general promo- 
tion for the League and a search for 
sound home owners to borrow $2,- 
000,000,000 from League members. 

How eager will banks be to play 
their vital part in the new effort to 
start building construction? Opinion 
varies. But many bankers, now study- 
ing the National Housing Act, believe 
it offers a sound opportunity for pri- 
vate building loans with some govern- 
ment support, but without government 
interference. 

An article in the July American 
Bankers Association Journal will say: 
“Those features of the measure which 
relate to the repair and reconditioning 
of owner-occupied homes will appeal 
at once to banks and other loan insti- 
tutions as offering the opportunity to 
cooperate with the Government in a 
constructive movement of advantage 
not only to the public and general busi- 
ness, but also to the institutions them- 
selves. Analysis of the plan 
indicates its workability both as a busi- 
ness stimulant and as a means of 
increasing bank earnings.” 

The National Housing Bill met a 
lot of opposition in Congress partly 
because it was a last-minute consolida- 
tion of five bills, some of which had 
had objectionable features, In its final 
shape it was opposed in some quarters 
because it was not thoroughly under- 
stood, But it was a Roosevelt ‘‘must’’ 
measure and so it went through, 

Its main object is to remove distress 
mortgages from the market and set up 
a mortgage system so attractive and 
sound as to revive the old American 
idea that a man can and should own 


The voice of the hammer, the saw, the paint brush, even 

the insulation pump may once again be heard in the land 

when the new easy-loan plan starts home modernizing. 

Government hopes $1,500,000,000 will be borrowed and 
spent this year and next. 


his own home. This is to be accom- 
plished by a system of mutual mort- 
gage insurance with national backing. 
Thus ready capital may flow back again 
into real estate investments, Longer 
term, single mortgages at 5%, safe 
against arbitrary foreclosure, are ex- 
pected to win John K. American. 

But for purposes of this summer's 
home-rebuilding campaign the great 
interest centers in the plan to encour- 
age loans for home modernization. 
The instalment plan drew a good deal 
of bank fire when the bill was under 
consideration. Banks do not like in- 
stalment business. They know very 
little about it. But a study of instal- 
ment finance by the Durable Goods 
Industries Committee showed that 
losses on such loans have averaged less 
than 2%, 

Therefore, the committee assured 
Congress, government-absorbed losses 
probably will not exceed 5% of in- 
stalment loans. Assuming total mod- 
ernization loans will be $1,500,000,- 
000, one-third of them on the instal- 
ment plan, the government’s possible 
5% loss would be only $25,000,000. 
“This,” said L. H. Brown, member of 
the committee and president of Johns- 
Manville, “is a very small sum for the 
government to contribute to stimulate 
so large a volume of business, espe- 
cially when’ compared with government 
expenditures for CWA and the $150,- 
000,000 a month spent for government 
direct relief,” 

A picture of the market for home 
modernization and new housing was 
drawn for Congress in the May report 
of the Durable Goods Industries Com- 
mittee, 

It pictured the staggering decline in 
home building from nearly three bil- 
lion dollars in 1928, down to a bare 

(Continued on page 32) 
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URING the depression years 

office equipment sales sank 

further away from normal 

than the average industry. 
Manufacturers of those products now 
are enjoying somewhat of a come- 
back. At the suggestion of a num- 
ber of our readers, including both 
makers and buyers of office equip- 
ment, this fourteenth of the series of 
SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross_ Federal 
surveys is a consumer study of office 
equipment buying habits and prefer- 
ences, the amount of surplus equip- 
ment now in typical offices, and the 
buyers’ expansion plans for the im- 
mediate future. 

Although only a relatively small 
percentage of executives were willing 
to admit that they were anticipating 
any purchases of new office equip- 
ment, an equally small number ad- 
mitted that they had any surplus 
equipment on hand. Perhaps because 
office equipment was not advertised 
extensively during the depression 
years, a large number of executives 
showed amazing unfamiliarity with 
the brand names, and when asked 
what brand they were most likely to 
buy, they named their present equip- 
ment only because they were not 
familiar with the talking points or 
even the names of competing prod- 
ucts. 

The Ross Federal investigators 
made four hundred calls in business 
offices in New York, Chicago and 
Detroit, to gather the information 
presented in this survey. In New 


York, the calls were concentrated on 
large organizations, especially in the 
financial district bordering on Wall 
Street. 


Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


Burroughs, with its 
65.1% preference 
vote on adding ma- 
chines, led _ all 
manufacturers of the 
ten items of office 
equipment covered 
in the survey. 
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What Brands of Office Equipment 
Will Be Tomorrow’s Best Sellers? 


What Do Dealers Like 
and Dislike About 


Manufacturers’ Policies? 


Early in June Sates MANAGEMENT 
employed Ross Federal Service 
men to call on several hundred 
Ohio druggists, grocers, jewelers 
and hardware dealers for the pur- 
pose of determining what they 
liked and disliked about the 
policies of manufacturers whose 
products they sold. 

These dealers rated manufac- 
turers on price policies, credit re- 
lations, quality of product, ship- 
ments, various types of advertising 
support, and several other factors. 

The calls were made in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Columbus. 
Toledo, Akron, Dayton. Youngs- 
town and Canton. The dealers ex- 
pressed themselves with amazing 
frankness. 

The July 15 issue will contain 
the first of several surveys which 
rate leading manufacturers accord- 
ing to their batting averages with 
Ohio retailers. 


In addition to such financial insti- 
tutions as J. P. Morgan & Company, 
Hayden, Stone & Company, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Bank of New 
York & Trust Company, J. & W. 
Seligman Company, Eastman Dillon 
Company, W. E. Hutton & Company, 
Field, Glore & Company, the New 
York calls covered such diverse or- 
ganizations as the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Ward Baking, Otis Elevator, 
R. H. Macy, Pacific Mills, American 
Agricultural Chemical, Standard Oil 
of New York, American Woolen, 
Fruit-of-the-Loom, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance, F. W. Woolworth, Mont- 


gomery Ward, DuPont de Nemours, 
Celanese Corporation, Texas Oil, Corn 
Products, International Cement, Best 
& Company, J. C. Penney Stores, 
Standard Brands, Inc., and Duplan 
Silk Corporation. 

In Chicago the investigators were 
instructed to spread their calls be- 
tween large and medium sized users 
of office equipment, and the returns 
covered the brand preferences and buy- 
ing plans of such organizations as 
Commonwealth Edison, Bethlehem 
Steel, Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, Paasche Air Brush, 
Republic Steel, down to the branch 
offices of many insurance companies, 
railroads and publishing organizations, 
wholesale houses and local and sec- 
tional manufacturers. 

In Detroit, the Ross men visited a 
great many of the smaller users, par- 
ticularly the offices of professional 
men and the branches of many na- 
tional organizations. 

Seventy-four per cent of the calls 
were made on office managers, general 
managers, presidents and proprietors, 
purchasing agents, secretaries and 
treasurers. Vice-presidents, sales man- 
agers and assistants to the first group 
followed in the order named. 


What New Items to Be 
Purchased? 


In answer to the question, “Do 
you anticipate any purchases of new 
equipment on these products (see 
tabulation for complete list) within 
the next three months?’’—a negative 
answer was given by 85.6% of the 
men interviewed. Those who were go- 
ing to buy new equipment specified 


The fourteenth of a series of 
dealer and consumer mar- 
ket investigations made ex- 
clusively for Sales 
Management by Ross Fed- 
eral Service, Inc., New York 
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If I Were to Buy 


New Office Equipment, It Would Be....... 


STEEL DESKS (24) 


Do not use 

No choice...... 
Macey.... 

All Steel. ... 
Shaw-Walker 

Art Metal 

Yawman & Erbe 
General Fireproofing 
Globe-Wernicke 
Remington Rand. . 
G F All Steel 
Security. . 

Metal Office Furniture Co. 
Leopold Ses 
Corry-Jamestown 
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STEEL FILING CABINETS (42) 


I 


Shaw-Walker 

Macey 

All Steel. ... 

Art Metal. . 

Yawman & Erbe 

No choice. . . 

Globe Wernicke 
Remington Rand 

Do not use... 
Library Bureau... 
General Fireproofing 
Securlty......... 

G F All Steel. . . 
Metal Office Furniture Co... 
Steel Equipment Co. 


_—— 
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SAFES (33) 


No choice 
Do not use... . aie 
Herring-Hall-Marvin setae. 
' Yawman & Erbe 6 
| All Steel... . 6 
Diebold me 
Mosler : voae Je 
Safe Cabinet 3 
Barnes. 3 
Art Metal... 3 


ke 3.4 
Globe Wernicke... ; (come, ae 
Remington Rand. . . . . FA 


TYPEWRITERS (9) 


S| 


Underwood...... 


AEE 

L. C. Smith.... : 
Remington Noiseless. . . 
Woodstock. . . 
Burroughs 

Corona..... 

No choice. .. 
Underwood Noiseless 


) 

2 

3. 

} 

Se 

Ss 

s 
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DUPLICATING MACHINES (11) 


ON 


Dick Mimeograph 
Do not use. . 

| oe 

| No choice. . . 
Multi-Addressograph 
Gestetner... .. ‘ 

i See 

| U. S. Duplicato 
U. S. Mailing 
Standard.... 
Multistamp 

| Neostyle...... 
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ADDING MACHINES (13) 


Burroughs ; 65 
Victor...... 13. 
Sunstrand 5 ; ~ ea 
Do not use. . 4 
Allen-Wales. . : . 
Dalton. ... 2 
Monroe. . . 1 

{ Remington Rand 

\ Barrett... . 

\ No choice 
Lanston.... 
Gardner... : : 
Comptometer . .25 


DICTATING MACHINES (2) 


Dictaphone 31 
| Do not use. . ; 31 
Ediphone. . as 26 
No choice. . . ‘ 10 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES (14) 


| 


Burroughs. 
Do not use... 
Monroe... . 
No choice. . . 
Comptometer. . 
Elliott-Fisher. . 
Victor... .. 
Remington Rand 
Moon-Hopkins 
N.C. R... 
Marchant... . 

f Ellis...... 

| International 
Dalton 


« 
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VISIBLE CARD INDEXES (22) 


% 
ee : ere 
Do not use... . ; : pawn 
9 
8 
8 


a ‘ eset 
I bbcaceas exes 

{ Visible Records. . 

\ Gregory Mayer... . : see. ee 

Le ae , eS 

\ Index Visible. . . 1 
Yawman & Erbe..... 

f Post Index.......... 

| Library Bureau........ 

{ Brooks ime 

, Wilson-Jones........ ‘ 

(errr 
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STEEL LOCKERS (32) 


ee 
No choice....... 
ere 
ee 
| 
Shaw-Walker. .. . 
Yawman & Erbe.... 
Globe Wernicke..... 
Remington Rand 
General Fireproofing. . 
‘SS 
‘oS : 
re ; 
‘on & Hutchinson 


— rh 


“See nN eaOnwowoem 
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interlock....... : 


NOTES—Numerals in parentheses designate total number of brands mentioned. 


Percentages are of total votes cast in each group. 


The SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross Federal Surveys are copyrighted and may not be reproduced without the permission of the edilors. 


typewriters, desks, filing cabinets, add- 
ing machines and steel lockers in the 
order named. One of the organiza- 
tions was about to purchase 50 new 
Monroe accounting machines. This 
was the largest definite order which 
the Ross men learned about. Many 
of the executives accused office equip- 
ment companies of “high-pressure” 
selling in the past, and expressed to 
the Ross men a fear that their future 
plans might somehow be turned over 
to equipment manufacturers. It is 
thus quite probable that the figure of 
85.6% negative answers is too high, 
and that a much larger percentage of 
offices are immediate prospects. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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What This Survey Is—And Is Not 


The preferences shown in these 
tables are from the recorded state- 
ments of executives in 400 repre- 
sentative offices in New York, Chi- 
cago and Detroit. They are answers 
to the question, “If you were to 
buy new office equipment of the 
following type, what brand (trade 
or maker’s name) would you pre- 
fer?” 

The order of rank may differ 
materially from yesterday's sales in 


any or all of these classifications. 
The preferences do show what 
might be expected if tomorrow's 
sales in these cities were the direct 
result of unsolicited orders. Vig- 
orous sales promotion through 
media advertising, direct mail and 
personal salesmanship may—and 
probably will—upset the present 
ideas of many of the buyers who 
co-operated with Sates MANace- 
MENT and Ross Federal Service in 
making this survey. 
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Are Per Capita Sales a Poor 


Measure of Market Potentiality? 


VER since the United States 

Census of Retail Distribution 

issued its preliminary reports 

on retail sales, there has been 
released a deluge of many, many dif- 
ferent kinds of analyses, and among 
the data put forth has been the in- 
evitable per capita retail sales. In 
many instances writers have en- 
deavored to show that per capita re- 
tail sales portray relatively good or 
poor markets, primary or secondary. 
This has been especially evident in 
the case of convenience items, where 
the premise has been that such items 
do not enter into so-called inter-city 
buying. 

In order to show the one market 
as having a greater potentiality than 
the other, the per capita sales of peo- 
ple living in cities have been com- 
pared with the per capita sales of 
people living in small town and rural 
areas. Obviously, city per capita 
sales, when compared in this manner, 
turn out to be much higher than small 
town and rural per capita sales. This 
is because the tributary retail trading 
areas are not taken into consideration 
in the city figures, whereas, in finding 
the small town and rural per capita 
sales, farm population and “unincor- 
porated” population are included with 
the small towns. If such figures are 
to be given any consideration, one 
must assume that farm population 
confines itself to buying entirely in 
small towns. Logical reasoning, with- 
out the benefit of supporting surveys 
or questionnaires, tells us that rural 
population does not do this. Rural 
population is just as much adjacent 
to large cities as it is to villages and 
hamlets. And per capita sales of ne- 
cessity must be inherently inaccurate 
and inconsistent. 

To show the fallacy of using per 
capita sales as a measuring stick, let 
us take, for instance, such important 
convenience items as are sold in drug 
stores. If an executive is convinced of 
the potentiality of per capita sales, he 
will quickly discover that the 54 million 
people in towns under 2,500 have a 
per capita figure of $4 and the 69 
million in towns over 2,500 a figure 
of $20. He will immediately assume 
that the urban market is at least five 
times as good as the rural market. 
Yet there is little doubt but that this 
method is fallacious. It is known 
among those thoroughly conversant 
with the many factors affecting sales 
potentialities of drug store items that 
such per capita sales are unreliable. 
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There may be some question as to 
appreciable in-trading in connection 
with commodities sold in drug stores. 
True, drug stores sell convenience 
items, but while it is possible that ten 
years ago all drug store products were 
bought right in the home town, it ts 
not so today. Shopping tours to the 
trading centers include all purchases, 
even groceries. A survey made by 
the University of Illinois shows that 
people in the surrounding 46 small 
towns traveled an average of seven 
miles to the Urbana-Champaign cen- 
ter to purchase their drug and toilet 
goods. A survey by the publication 
Electricity on the Farm showed its 
Illinois readers traveling an average 


BY 
RENE 
PEPIN 

Centerville’s streets are 
filled with the parked 
cars of rural shoppers, 
but it does not follow 


that the sales of Center- 
ville stores are an index 
of their purchasing 
power, Tomorrow these 
same people will prob- 
ably run in to Metropolis 


for an_ afternoon of 
shopping—thus swelling 
the city’s per capita 


sales figure at the ex- 
pense of their own home 
town. 


distance of five miles to make such 
purchases. When we consider that 
good roads, radios, telephones, etc., 
have induced the travel instinct where 
buying is concerned among the 64 
million people living in small towns 
of less than 10,000 and in rural areas; 
when we consider the commuting fac- 
tor, not only of train commuters into 
metropolitan cities like New York, 
but also of automobile commuters into 
places like Topeka, Kansas, one read- 
ily sees the reason for low, high and 
inconsistent per capita sales figures. 

Now, let’s look at the per capita 
drug sales of a few individual small 
towns compared with large cities to 
prove our contention that per capita 
sales are inconsistent barometers— 
that they show the degree of in-trad- 
ing, and that they show indirectly that 
people in small towns consume as 
many drug and toilet goods items as 
do people in cities. 


First, let us bring out the point 
that drug sales for individual towns 
under 2,500 population are practically 
impossible to get (from the United 
States Census). However, we can 
get from the Census drug store sales 
for some towns 2,500 to 10,000, and 
for comparison, similar figures will be 
shown for several of the larger cities. 

In the state of Texas, among the 
large cities, Dallas has the highest 
drug sales per capita—$33.51; but the 
relatively small town of Borger 
(population 6,532) has $62, and we 
find other small towns with $37, $42, 
$47, etc. True, we can point to the 
small town of Alice with a low $19 
per capita, but we can also point out 
the large city of El Paso with $20. 
One could go on citing such examples 
by the hour, but they will eventually 
lead you to the same conclusion, 
namely, that per capita sales are a more 
reliable indication of trade territory 


than of resident buying power, and 
that their inconsistency but reflects 
varying extents of trade territory. 
But if per capita sales are to be 
discarded as a measure of market 
potentiality, then what is to be sub- 
stituted? To our mind, probably the 
most reliable index is what is known 
as a position index, which was 
brought out by the Census of Dis- 
tribution in its trade survey, “Drug 
Retailing.” A position index takes 
into account many of the trading in- 
fluences already discussed and is 
found in a comparison of the sales 
of a given kind of store or a given 
commodity to the total retail sales of 
the state. The comparison of the 
ratio for a given state to the United 
States ratio expresses the relative posi- 
tion of that kind of store in that state. 
For example, in New York, the sales 
of all drug stores constitute 2.88% 
of the total sales in the state. The 
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sales for all drug stores in the United 
States average 3.44%. Thus the 
position index for drug stores in the 
state of New York is 84, which means 
that 2.88 is 84% of 3.44. It is in- 
teresting to mote the comparative 
position indices (relation of drug 
store sales to United States sales) of 
typically small town and _ typically 
metropolitan states. The following 
states are typically small town, i.e., 
more than 50% of their population 
lives im communities under 10,000. 
(Note that they have a position index 
of drug store sales far above 100, 
the United States average): Kansas, 
120; Missouri, 120; Texas, 138; 
Colorado, 114; Oklahoma, 138; Ar- 
kansas, 122; Indiana, 111; Florida, 
142, and New Hampshire, 108. A 
simple average of the position indices 
of the 35 states having more than 
50% state population in communities 
under 10,000 is 106. 

Now, let us compare the above 
with a few of the thirteen states that 
have 50% and over of their state 
opulation living in communities 
over 10,000 population: New York, 
84; New Jersey, 80; Pennsylvania, 
87; Rhode Island, 104; Ohio, 92; 
Illinois, 102; Massachusetts, 91. 

A simple average of the position 
indices of the metropolitan states 
shows it to be 93—much lower than 
the average for small town states, 
which is 106. Obviously this would 
indicate that drug store sales have 
greater potentiality in the small town 
and rural states than in the metropoli- 
tan states. Most commodity buying 
is done within each state and there- 
fore a position index must give the 
true picture. However, inasmuch as 
these figures represent only sales in 
drug stores, they do not indicate that 
consumption is appreciably lower in 
states below the national average. 
The fact that drugs, patent medicines, 
toilet goods, etc., are sold by depart- 
ment stores, mail-order houses, gen- 
eral merchandise stores and country 
general stores might explain why 
some of the indices are unusually 
high and others unusually low. 


What of Mail Order Sales? 


It is also in order to bring in at 
this point the tremendous Toustein 
sales included with city drug store 
sales. On the other hand, one might 
bring up the point that department 
tore sales of drug and toilet goods 
items come to an appreciable amount 
in city buying. True, one might off- 
set the other, but then again peop:e 
from small towns spend some of the 
money included in the drug and toilet 
goods sales of department stores as 
well as of city drug store sales. 
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Likewise, we must bear in mind 
that there are relatively few doctors 
in small town areas (places under 
10,000) to take care of the needs of 
the 64 million people living there. 
Many of these people rely on their 
druggists to prescribe for their ills 
and ailments. They are more given 
to the use of standardized and ad- 
vertised remedies than are city peo- 
ple who have relatively less trouble 
in obtaining and filling specific pre- 
scriptions. Also beauty shops are not 
as mumerous in small towns as in 
cities. The drug store becomes the 
center for toilet goods—and for buy- 
ing of medicines. Small town people 
look not only to the local drug store 
but also to outlets in the nearest large 


city. One cannot deny that city peo- 
ple also go in for considerable buying 
of drug and toilet goods items. There 
are, of course, many reasons for met- 
ropolitan buying, among them con- 
centrated advertising, proximity of 
drug stores, cut-rate prices, etc. 

And now, let’s forget figures and 
look facts straight in the face. What- 
ever the story told by figures, we are 
certain to complement it with some 
logical reasoning. No one can 
actually prove market potentiality 
with per capita sales. The facts are 
stated herein and it is our opinion 
there must be relatively the same 
amount of per capita consumption of 
drug store items in the small town 
and rural market as in the city market. 


du Pont Announces Synthetic 


Rubber Tires That Stand the Gaff 


“Du Prene,” a synthetic rubber 
made from coal, salt, water and lime- 
stone, is successfully used in tires by 
the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, du Pont de Nemours & 
Company discloses. The process, de- 
veloped by du Pont scientists, makes 
America independent of foreign rub 
ber supplies, 

Secret road tests proved the arti- 
ficial rubber the equal of the natural 
product before the announcement was 
made. Indeed, it is more resistant to 
the swelling action of gasoline, kero- 
sene, and to air action, oil and other 
destructive chemicals than is natural 
rubber, Skidding, jamming on the 
brakes and running the synthetic tires 
under every sort of weather and road 
condition showed no inferiorities in 
the imitation latex. Microscopic ex- 
aminations were made of both the 
natural and synthetic tires before and 
after the trial tests. 

Synthetic rubber now costs $1 a 
pound, compared to the current rate 
of 15 cents for imported real rubber. 
The latter has ranged in price from 
five cents to a dollar a pound. It is 
unlikely that the synthetic tires will be 
marketed by the Dayton company at 
present; they will be held as ‘‘an ace 
in the hole” against foreign price 
manipulation. The process is open to 
all manufacturers who wish to use it, 
assert du Pont executives. 

“We have been and still are the 
foremost rubber company engaged in 
research work with Du Prene and 
other synthetic products,” says J. A. 
MacMillan, president of Dayton Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Co. His firm has 
just completed a specially designed 
plant for the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber and allied products. Uses for 


the artificial compound are as multi- 
farious as for the natural product. 

Heretofore, this country has been at 
the mercy of foreign rubber interests, 
which have juggled prices. Further, 
in case of war abroad, in which the 
United States might not even be in- 
volved, there was a real danger of this 
country being cut off from the source 
of supply, A picture of the nation’s 
automobiles bumping along on wheel 
rims, or resorting to make-shift steel 
springs as did Germany during the 
World War, seems far-fetched, but it 
was not impossible, Du Prene has 
now made it an impossibility, and tire 
builders, and other rubber users, can 
sleep sound o’ nights. With the in- 
troduction of synthetic rubber, the 
manufacturers of the United States 
will now be able to operate their 
plants on a basis of equal stability 
with those of other industries. 

No special machinery is needed to 
turn out the synthetic tires, states Mr. 
MacMillan, “Du Prene mixes and 
mills like the highest grade of Para 
rubber, requiring only softeners and 
compounding ingredients to produce 
stocks adaptable to frictioning, inner 
tubing oe other manufactures where 
softness and pliability are desired,” 

Mass production will, of course, 
bring the price of Du Prene down to 
where it can compete with natural rub- 
ber at present price levels. That will 
mean an expanding market for Ameri- 
can products used in its manufacture. 
Thus, a large amount of money that 
formerly went to foreign shores will 
remain in this country. Unknowingly, 
a chemist in Wilmington, Delaware, 
and a tire builder in Dayton, Ohio, 
have changed the lives of skin-clad 
Indians in the jungles of Brazil. 
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WONDER if the biggest chal- 
lenge isn’t one of sex—yes, the 
female sex. 

Men experienced in the prob- 
lems of selling worry comparatively 
little about the male ultimate con- 
sumer. He is still much like the man 
of yore—full of gullibility, loving 
good salesmanship even for art's sake, 
and quite willing to be sold on any- 
thing from apples to floating power. 

But with women it’s different. 
They want to know what all the shoot- 
ing is for. Whether you want to talk 
about toilet requisites with and with- 
out body odors, cigarettes made from 
hearts of lettuce or created to abolish 
jangled nerves, beverages on the alkali 
side, girdles that shift the position of 
almost any part of the female anatomy, 
or vitamins and their powers to pro- 
long almost everything women could 
desire to prolong—one fact stands out 
pre-eminently. While women don't 
want to be fooled or kidded by ama- 
teurs, they are still open-minded pro- 
vided the job is done by experts. 
Therein lies the crux of the problem. 
The experts are growing scarce and 
many salesmen and sales managers 
who used to qualify as experts now 
look like Carneras—big in the pictures 
but flat in the ring. 

The answer is not hard to find and 
confirm. Particularly for sales execu- 
tives who profess to some worldliness 
and some widely scattered, fairly in- 
timate research among the fair sex. 
The World War started it all. Pro- 
hibition, racketeering and depression 
(as confined to the family circle) did 
the mop-up job. If there were any 
loopholes left, the scandal columnists, 
the concoctors of risqué stories, the 
publishers of certain magazines and 
books and the producers of most 
movies put on the finishing touches. 


ly Know Your Women 


Talk like this may not sound overly 
serious. And yet it is. The first and 
foremost challenge to all who would 
successfully practice the art of selling 
is the challenge to know our women. 
They have changed. Today they are 
sophisticated almost beyond the ken of 
men. They not only are slowly but 
surely inheriting the great bulk of the 
private fortunes and trust funds of the 
country—they not only are spending 
in every family circle from a minimum 
of 80% to a maximum of 200% of 
the earned income of each family— 
but today they are doing their spend- 
ing as only truly sophisticated people 
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Today’s Challenge to Sales Managers 


can reason and spend. Gone and go- 
ing are the provincial minds. Came 
and coming are the enlightened 
women. Barriers of age and geog- 
raphy have been largely leveled. 
Sophistication has spread its blanket 
like a mighty snowfall. From 15 
years of age to 80 they have grown 
sophisticated. In the sticks as well as 
in the metropoli, they have learned 
their onions. Mass as well as class 
keeps up with its Winchells, its May 
Wests and its tin-pan alley composers. 
In short, it looks as if sales execu- 
tives must proceed on the basis that 
women of today not only know all the 
answers but also know all the ques- 
tions. 

I stress this angle because we are 
supposed to be living in a new and 
better world, which is a by-product 
of the so-called New Deal. Down in 
Washington we have a lot of serious- 
minded individuals who want to re- 
form society and particularly business 
society. I am sure they have our well 


BY 
RAY BILL 


Editor, 
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wishes in this great endeavor, although 
certain phases which might be classed 
as noble experiments are likely to blow 
up in light blue smoke. And when 
the smoke clears we shall very possibly 
behold the real genesis of the real 
New Deal—I mean the girl in blue 
pajamas. It’s a fine idea to attempt 
through governmental edict to promote 
the new theory of caveat venditor as 
a substitute for the century old prin- 
ple of caveat emptor. But when the 
smoke of battle clears and clarions 
herald a victory, I suspect the girl in 
blue pajamas will be on the throne— 
at least insofar as sales executives are 
concerned. 

I don’t think for one minute that 
the modern sophisticated girl of from 
15 to 80, clad in her blue pajamas, is 
going to depend on a lot of legislators 
or bureaucrats to do the job for her. 
She knows her average man in 
political offices quite as well as she 
knows here average man in all other 


walks of life. And unless I greatly 
miss my guess, she is not going to 
depend on any man to do a job for 
her. She is going to do the job for 
herself—and a real job. She is going 
to apply the principle of caveat emptor 
as it has never been applied before, 
in this or any other country. 

And so it might be a good idea 
to hang a new picture in your 
office, where you can look at it every 
day. I mean a gorgeously colored, 
slightly intriguing, highly fascinating 
portrait of the girl in blue pajamas. 
And if no such portrait is as yet avail- 
able, let’s join in a pool and get Mc- 
Clelland Barclay or some other illus- 
trator with the invitingly amorous 
touch to make up the master—or 
should I say mistress ? 


Consumers Growing Canny 


Seriously, though, the reason for 
putting this girl's portrait in our 
offices is that she can act asa sort 
of ever-present vise on what we do 
not only to sell our goods, but also 
to make our goods salable. The con- 
tinuous presence of such a fair creature 
may help us to sophisticate greatly 
our sales methods and our sales pol- 
icles. 

It is easy to laugh at evolution, but 
it is downright foolish to ignore it. 
More specifically, and again going 
back to the metaphor of the girl in 
blue pajamas, I think that the song- 
writer was wrong. She didn’t buy 
those blue pajamas for her boy friend. 
She bought them for herself. And 
now that she is clad in her blue pants 
and top, I might add that she not only 
doesn’t want to be bunked, but she 
knows quite as well as most sales ex- 
ecutives or advertising copywriters just 
what constitutes the most flagrant and 
unforgivable component parts of 
bunk. The Tugwell Bill, the various 
Consumer League movements, ‘he 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, the current 
researches being made in the interest 
of the public by universities—all these 
are, in the last analysis, but symbols 
of the fact that the lady in sky blue 
pajamas is here to stay, and on the 
sophisticated basis of wanting to spend 
wisely and intelligently. 

The challenge is not so much from 
moral crusades as from practical cru- 
sades led by women. 

So putting women as challenge 
Number One, I shall briefly enumerate 
a few of the many other challenges 
of the day to sales executives. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HERE’S 


HOW INEXPENSIVELY YOU CAN 


$.50 


New York—New Haven 
Boston—Concord, N.H 
Chicage—Milwaukes 

Philadelphia—Newark 


AN IMPORTANT matter arises which you wish to dis- 
cuss with some one in another city. You would like 
to go in person ... but perhaps time is limited, or 
other duties demand that you remain at your desk. 

The solution is: go by telephone! 

You reach the distant city .. . gain the attention 
of the man you want to “see”... state your proposi- 
tion and get his answer .. . talk back and forth as 


much as may be necessary .. . and conclude your 


deal, all in the space of minutes . . . without leaving 


your own office. 

And at a cost so low as to surprise you. 

From New York to Chicago, for instance, the 
daytime station-to-station rate is just $3. At 7 P. M. 
this drops to $2.45, and at 8:30 P. M. to $1.65. 


$1.25 
St. Lovis—Chicago 
Cleveland—indianapotis 
Boston—Philadelphia 
Louisville—Totedo 


$2.75 


Chicago—Okiahoma City 
Boston—Battic Creek 


oe Orleans—Cing} nnati 
nver—M inneapolis 


$4.75 


The rates quoted above are for three-minute daytime station- 
to-station calls. After 7 P. M. a reduction of about 15% 
takes place in many station-to-station rates, and after 8:30 
P. M. the charge is about 40% less than during the daytime. 


Rates between other cities are in proportion. In 
your local telephone directory you will find rates to 
many places. 
Right now, by Long Distance, you might close 
a profitable sale . . . make a purchase advanta- 
geously . . . get prompt delivery on an article you 
need . . . cheer up some relative or friend. Long 
Distance telephone calls repay their cost 
many times over in the results they bring 


and the satisfaction they give. 


r Cut Yourselt 
Birthday Cake 


The New LITERARY DicesT celebrates its first birthday and offers to 


advertisers a rich, tasty, and exceptionally satisfying birthday cake. If 


you have an appetite for sales, read the recipe and order yout slice of 


cake. Immediate delivery. Mail or telephone orders accepted. 


N JULY 1, 1933, a new magazine came 

off the press and appeared in a million 
homes. It bore a name that had been honored 
for many years. Its contents still included ex- 
clusive editorial features that had brought 
esteem and affection to its distinguished prede- 
cessor. But essentially it was a New LITERARY 
DicesT. Signed articles on world affairs, pic- 
tures and biographical sketches of people in 
the news, a complete review of happenings 
in sports, and many other new features marked 
the New LITERARY DIGEST as a thoroughly 
modern, up-to-the-minute magazine. 


During the succeeding year each of the 52 
issues showed further improvement. The new 
editor, Mr. Arthur S. Draper, and a group 
of brilliant associates, working with the es- 
tablished editorial staff, were creating a 
new epoch in the history of THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


Testing Reader Interest the NEW DIGEST 
finds Enthusiastic Welcome 


Of the greatest importance to advertisers is 
the dominant position a magazine occupies 
among its own readers. 


The New DiGEsT impartially through a third 
party has just completed a test of reader in- 
terest. The revealing questions were: 


Vote for the magazine you cannot do without 
Vote for the magazine you deem necessary 


The ratio of preference for the New DIGEST 
over the second magazine stood 34 to 1. In 
other words more than two-thirds of LITERARY 
DicesT readers prefer the New DIGEsT to any 
other publication they read. (Very satisfying 
to our editors!) 


This year of progress rightly justifies a cele- 
bration, so we cordially invite advertisers to 
share our birthday cake. 
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... REPLETE WITH THESE 


DELIGHTFUL INGREDIENTS 


FIRST 1,000,000 guaranteed circula- 
tion among the best families in America 
— intelligent — responsible — with money 
to buy advertised products. 


SECOND A low advertising rate— 
lower than quality circulation has ever been 
quoted — competing in rate with mass 
magazines. 


[HIRD Increased reader interest — 
due to the sparkling new editorial content. 


FOURTH Increased inquiry return 
and substantially lower cost per inquiry. 


FILE TH Proven sales results on prod- 
ucts sold through dealers as well as products 
sold by mail. 

LX LH Extra profits to advertisers 
who adopt this proven way to secure tangible 


sales at a reasonable cost. 

x 

The recipe is simple — the results are 
certain. A slice of this cake is yours 
for the asking. To get it, put the 
New LiTERARY DIGEST on your adver- 


tising schedule. THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


x 
WHAT $1 BUYS 


Number of page advertisements 
delivered for every dollar spent 


in The 


Literary Digest 420 pages 
in Cosmopolitan** 370 pages 
in The Saturday 

Evening Post* 380 pages 
in Time** 290 pages 


*Larger page size than the Digest’s 
**Smaller page size than the Digest’s 


*« 
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“Manufacturer - Distributors” Give 
Palmer 750 Outlets in 2 Months 


SALES force of one person 

has given Palmer Brothers 

Company, New London, Con- 

necticut, and New York, 750 
outlets for a mew mattress in two 
months. 

This person, Gustav L. Hoffman, 
is the only individual selling the mat- 
tress to licensees to whom the Palmer 
Company pays a salary. Actually, 
however, the distribution, through 
furniture and department stores from 
Maine to Virginia, and now extend- 
ing westward, has been won also 
through the efforts of salesmen em- 
ployed by seven raattress manufac- 
turers who have been given exclusive 
rights by Mr. Hoffman, in charge of 
licensing, to make the Palmer Com- 
fortable mattress at their factories and 
to sell it exclusively within carefully 
worked out boundaries. 

In New York, for example, the 
Englander Spring Bed Company, as 
manufacturer and _ distributor, has 
signed 300 stores—among them Alt- 
man, Gimbel, Wanamaker, Ludwig 
Baumann. In Philadelphia territory, 
the product is in exclusive charge of 
William H. McMahen Company. 
Among others are Baltimore Spring 
Bed Company, Baltimore, and Egan, 
Luth Company, Buffalo. Licensees 
assemble the mattress not only to 
Palmer specifications but with Palmer 
materials. 

The word ‘‘comfortable” is capital- 
ized above because Palmer in making 
this patented mattress has put a com- 
fortable on both sides of it. Out- 
standing maker of comfortables for 65 
years, Palmer Brothers Company in- 
corporated the ‘‘quilted surface” as a 
feature of the product. Other features 
are “springier action due to new struc- 
ture”; “no uncomfortable lumps’ ; 
“greater durability,” with “inner- 
springs doubly upholstered’; "in- 
creased cleanliness,” through freedom 
from dust on the quilted surface; 
“Flexibilt edge,” and “internal” air 
conditioning. As a matter of fact, one 
of the manufacturer-distributors sends 
Mr. Hoffman a list of eighteen sales 
attributes he has found in the new 
mattress. 

American Chain Company, which 
provides the springs for the mattress, 
reports from tests in its laboratory 
with a 210-pound lumpy weight, that 
the product has held up without dam- 
age under 120,000 contacts, which 
says Leo W. Jackson, vice-president 
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The big stores do howl now and then for cheap merchandise 


to feature as “‘specials.” 


But they are equally anxious to 


find a true quality product—at a justifiably high price— 
which they can push knowing that it will bring a good profit 
and, through its superior performance, make new and lasting 


friends for the store. 


Palmer Brothers’ experience with a 


$39.50 mattress is an excellent case in point. 


A comfortable on both sides is a patented feature of the 
Palmer mattress and this exclusive selling point is spotlighted 
in the window displays. The company expects to have 10,000 


— 


Leo W. Jackson, 
vice-president and 
sales manager of 
Palmer Brothers 
Company. 


and sales manager of Palmer Brothers 
Company, is equivalent to 25 years of 
average service. 

The mattress is in the top price 
range, retailing at $39.50. Stores 
appear glad to promote it at that 
profitable price. Licensees find it 
stimulating in signing retailers. The 
fact that the Palmer people already 
have several satisfied licensees on this 
basis, and expect to get a full quota 
of 20 for the nation, and perhaps 10,- 
000 retail outlets by Fall, illustrates 
the degree to which the new product 
and policy are taking hold of the 
trade. 

H. Gilman Fisher, president of the 
McMahen Company, points out that 
in the company’s ‘45 years of experi- 
ence in the manufacture of quality 
bedding, this is the only mattress that 
has ever been offered to the retail 
trade, by this company, that has not 
been the result of its own thought and 
ability to produce in its entirety.” 

Englander takes a page in Furniture 
World, opposite a page on its own 
Prospect products, to promote the 
Englander-Palmer Comfortable mat- 
tress. A large Philadelphia depart- 
ment store, which has been handling 


retail outlets by Fall. 


several lines, and making mattresses 
of its own, discards all of them but 
its own and the Palmer. 

Gimbel Brothers, New York, start 
to devote large space to it in the 
Times and the Sn, and put a pretty 
girl in pajamas with a Palmer mattress 
in its window, to personify comfort 
and luxury. 

Other stores also are beginning to 
emphasize the product in their news- 
paper copy and displays. When Mr. 
Jackson went to discuss it with the 
advertising manager of a large New 
York store, the a. m. ordered one for 
his own home, and said, ‘Sure, we'll 
promote it. It’s the first thing we've 
had to talk about in a month.” 

A display prepared by Baltimore 
Spring Bed Company was used by 25 
Baltimore and Washington stores in 
a month. In his first “Palmer month” 
a dealer in Alexandria, Virginia (pop. 
about 5,000) sold 11, before news- 
paper advertising had started. A store 
in Poughkeepsie, New York (pop. 
about 12,000) sold seven, before ad- 
vertising, in its first week. 

Some of the licensees are just start- 
ing intensive presentation to stores in 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ITHE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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4260 00 LINES 


OF FOOD ADVERTISING 


Shat z) 
| “147. 18 iy a. @ In their preferred home newspaper, The News, 
| . 


Indianapolis retail food merchants placed 60.1% 

Nere MES _ (201,088 lines) of all their advertising during the first 
than all the other five months of 1934... Manufacturers of food prod- 
Indianapolis Newspapers ucts built upon this broad, well-developed retail food 
combined - market by concentrating 60.8% (224,912 lines) of their 


advertising pressure in The News. Results back their 
judgment and prove the ability of The News to do the 
advertising job more thoroughly . . . more profitably 


. and more economically. 


* Authority Media Records 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd Street J. E. LUTZ, 180 N. Michigan Avenue 
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: ) % 
I of all retail drug store 


sales in California take place in the 
retail trading areas of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Oakland. 


i FB ae A National Advertiser coming into California can take the 
THE SAN FRANCISCO FERRY BLDG. cream of the business of the entire State by concentrating 
. his selling and advertising efforts‘in these three big cities. 
‘These three highly concentrated markets all offer excep- 
tionally high buying power per capita, comparatively inex- 
pensive distribution costs, and are unusually susceptible to 
strong, aggressive newspaper advertising. 


Further proof of the concentrated sales potentialities in this tremen- 
ik ; dous market: 619% of the automobiles, 66°/, of the food products 
: iy T ‘ mu = and 77%, of the wearing apparel sold in California are bought within 

eee! the retail trading areas of Los Angeles, San Francisco and Oakland, 
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JOIN TEMARKE) 


Shrewd National Advertisers Use These Three Great 
Evening Newspapers for Best Sales Results 
in This Three Point Market 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The Call-Bulletin 


San Francisco's leading evening newspaper—reaching 65°/, of 


all English Reading Families in San Francisco and with its circula- 
tion concentrated 93°, in the city and suburbs. 


OAKLAND 


The Post-Enquirer 


With its circulation concentrated 96°, in Oakland and suburbs, 
The Post-Enquirer reaches 42°/, of the English Reading Families of 
the city. Absolutely essential to adequate coverage of the Oakland 
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ae age 


market. 


LOS ANGELES 


The Evening Herald and Express 


- With a total circulation of 263,573, it reaches 3 out of every 5 
English Reading Families in the Los Angeles City Area. The largest 


daily newspaper in the West—both in circulation and in advertising. 


Represented Nationally by 


Paul Block and Associates 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
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America’s Declining Growth— 
A New Merchandising Problem 


BY J. PARKER VAN ZANDT anp L. ROHE WALTER 


AVE you ever heard the good 

old song called ‘The Old- 

Time Religion”? It may not 

be so much in vogue now, 

but remember how we used to thunder 

out the stirring chorus in Sunday 

School: “It was good enough for 

Father, it was good enough for 

Mother—and it’s good enough for 
me!”’ 

That may be all right in religious 
matters, but to maintain such a 
philosophy in the merchandising field 
today is simply to court disaster. For 
the market is changing. Foresight and 
flexibility are the supreme merchan- 
dising virtues, rather than a ‘Model- 
T” type of steadfastness. Even the di- 
rection of the change is changing. For 
many decades America has been a 
growing country. Today, according 
to a report just completed by Thomp- 
son and Whelpton of the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems, at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, we are approaching the 
end of population growth. 


Families Grow Smaller 


From a very rapidly growing popu- 
lation, we are changing to one having 
little growth—in fact perhaps becom- 
ing stationary within the next two or 
three decades, at somewhere between 
135 and 145 million people. “‘All 
indications point,’ Thompson and 
Whelpton state, “to the approaching 
end of the population growth during 
the current phase of our national life. 
: Two factors which have upset 
earlier calculations are the more rapid 
decline of the birth rate than was an- 
ticipated and the dwindling (at pres- 
ent, reversal) of the stream of immi- 
gration.” 

To the alert merchandiser, this fun- 
damental change in population trend 
creates many interesting problems and 
opportunities. Markets are people. A 
stationary or slowly growing popula- 
tion means a higher average age. 
There are relatively less children, more 
older people. The proportion of the 
population over 60 years of age will 
be twice what it was a few years ago. 

A decade ago the average size of th 
American family was approximately 
5. Today it is nearer 3.8. The pro- 
portion of young people of high school 
age who are attending high school to- 
day is twice that of ten years ago. The 
average number of miles traveled each 
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. there are many more gray hairs. 


year per person has increased 50%, 
from 2,000 miles in 1922 to over 3,000 
in 1933. In the same period the birth 
rate has dropped from 25 to 18 per 
thousand, while the death rate has de- 
creased only from 12 to 11 per thou- 
sand. In 1923 there was an increase 
in population during the year of over 
2,000,000. Last year it was less than 
800,000. 

“The percentage of people under 
20,” states the Scripps Foundation re- 
port, “has been steadily descreasing 
for fifty years and will continue to de- 
cline for the next fifty years unless 
some wholly unforeseen change in 
American life takes place during the 
period. Indeed, the absolute number 
of persons under 20 years of age will 
be smaller by one-eighth in 1980 than 
in 1930.” 

The conclusion is inevitable that the 
American market as a whole is becom- 
ing more mature, in age composition 
as well as in culture and sophistication. 

How will this fundamental change 
affect advertising? Will these increas- 
ingly older, more sophisticated groups 
be less susceptible to the flamboyant 
appeals so characteristic of today? Will 
they become keener critics of over- 
statement, more skeptical, less emo- 
tional than at present? 

One very significant result of the 
decline of population growth, the less- 
ened birth rate and the correspond- 
ingly “older” population, is the shift 
in the relative proportion of the na- 
tional income which will be spent in 
capital goods, as opposed to consump- 
tion goods. In countries with rapidly 
growing population and large families, 
most of the family income is spent for 
the necessities and near-necessities of 
life. Under these conditions even ex- 
cess income, if any, is very often lav- 
ished on the younger generation to 


give them benefits which their hard- 
working parents did not have the time 
or means to enjoy. These represent 
“consumption goods.” Large families 
meant less provision against a “rainy 
day.” 

As families become smaller, more at- 
tention is given to future security. 
Savings accumulate, as less is required 
in rearing children. Provision for the 
future assumes a greater importance, 
with fewer potential wage-earners com- 
ing of age within the family circle. 
Thus, the decline in population growth 
contributes to an unbalance between 
the proportion of national income 
spent on consumption goods and cap- 
ital goods and tends to accelerate a 
tendency towards the freezing of 
money in the latter category. 

To insurance companies and savings 
banks, this may well mean a golden 
opportunity. So also for all institu- 
tions with services to sell that provide 
for a care-free future and old age. To 
the makers of consumption goods, 
however, it is a tendency against which 
they must be increasingly on guard. 
“One may venture the opinion,”’ state 
Thompson and Whelpton, “that a pro- 
gressive economic society will be more 
and more difficult to maintain as the 
proportion of our population over 60 
increases. 


Diminishing Juvenile Markets 


Obviously, the relative proportion of 
the total market allocated to juvenile 
and babies’ goods will diminish. As the 
proportion of older people increases, 
their wants, habits and points of view 
will have to be taken more and more 
into consideration by merchandisers to 
the mass market. 

While some changes that accompany 
advancing age are inevitable, others 
perhaps will be offset by developments 
in medical science. Middle-aged 
groups of the future may be more 
alive, may retain a keener interest in 
the adventure of living than similar 
age groups today. Increased leisure 
time and the cultivation of more varied 
leisure interests will help the maker of 
consumption goods. Preventive medi- 
cine may help men and women of 65, 
in 1940, to enjoy the same things that 
people of 45 are interested in today. 

But a discussion of such aspects can 
only be speculative. The important 
fact remains that a profound change is 
taking place in the American market, 
to which the recent report of the 
Scripps Foundation has given a timely 
emphasis. Successful merchandising 
campaigns of the next decade will de- 
pend on a recognition and knowledge 
of the growing maturer point of view 
of the millions that make up the mass 
markets. 
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That progress in packaging means progress in 
sales is again brought home, by this chart. 


Here was a splendid brand of coffee, packaged in 
paper cartons. But note the volume. Going down, 
down, down. 


At the end of the fourth year shown above, the 
roaster adopted an American Can Company litho- 
graphed slip-cover can. What happened? Sales the 


year following were up almost 250%. 


Then—still more progress, still greater results. 
After a boom year with the slip-cover can, the 
roaster decided on the finest coffee container of 
all—our Vacuum, Key-Opening Can. Again, the 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK ' 
230 Park Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 
111 Sutter Street 
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hat BETTER PACKAGING 
did FOR THIS COFFEE 


...maybe it can do for you 


Seer 


chart tells the story. First year in vacuum cans, 
the brand leaped over 310%. 


No theory to the sales power of modern packaging 
— it’s hardboiled, demonstrable fact. If you have 
overlooked its possibilities for your product, we 
urge you to investigate them now. From the 
American Can Company you can get the com- 
plete, current picture of today’s packaging oppor- 
tunities — and of what sales-producing packaging 
developments are available for your product. 


We invite you to use, without cost or obligation, 
Canco’s knowledge, counsel and help. We think 
you will find it resultful. 


CHICAGO 
104 So. Michigan Ave. 


HE annual Advertising Federa- 

tion of America convention, 

held this year at the Hotel 

Pennsylvania, was especially 
noteworthy for its splendid program 
features. From the scores of good 
speeches SM editors have chosen these 
striking excerpts: 


Kenneth Collins 


Assistant to the President 
Gimbel Brothers, New York 

“This country is about to embark 
upon a period of unprecedented pros- 
perity. .. . No matter what your stand 
may be on all the controversial sub- 
jects, the essential fact remains that 
the New Deal proposes a broad redis- 
tribution of wealth in the United 
States. It proposes that there shall be 
a broadening of the distribution of 
wealth at the base, It proposes that 
we should look upon the attitude of 
Government in its relation to business 
as having a sense of social responsi- 
bility. 

“And I take it that all this should 
not be alarming to the man who wants 
to secure for himself the rewards of 
industry and brains, under an essen- 
tially capitalistic system. For if there 
are to be no more billionaires, if there 
is to be a more rigid surveillance of 
speculation and gambling in securities, 
if there is to be a systematic check on 
the capital profits of huge corpora- 
tions, there will still remain the op- 
portunity for more people than ever 
before to have $20- or $30,000 a year 
incomes, more opportunity than ever 
before for men to amass perhaps a 
million; certainly more opportunity 
than ever before for the rank and file 
of the laboring classes of this country 
to earn enough so that they may really 
get all the fun that is to be derived 
from the amazing products of Amer- 
ica’s manufacturing and inventive in- 
genuity. Stated simply, this means the 
golden opportunity for advertising.” 


Edgar Kobak 
Vice-president, 
National Broadcasting Company 
and President, AFA 
“We can not close our eyes to the 
fact that there is some advertising 
which is off color, We must be the 
first to condemn it. My own estimate is 
that not more than 5% of all types of 
present-day advertising seems to be ob- 
jectionable in any way and merits the 
criticism which now is being directed 
indiscriminately at all advertising. 
This is not a pure guess for I have 
made a study of this myself . . .” 
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Highlights from the AFA Meeting 


Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson 
Editor, Woman’s Home Companion 


“Women like advertising that ap- 
peals to their children. The lady who 
lives next ‘door to me buys Rice 
Krispies because her little boy likes the 
Walt Disney posters that come with 
them. And the other day, in a grocery 
store, I heard a woman ask for a cer- 
tain brand of bread, with the comment: 
‘Buddie has teased the life out of me 
for this bread since he joined the 
Sonny Boy Club on the radio.’ And 
remember that about twenty million 
mothers in these United States read 
your advertisements in magazines and 
newspapers, in English or in their na- 
tive language.” 


Roy S. Durstine 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

‘In the newspaper and the magazine 
fields the greatest money-makers over 
a period have always been the proper- 
ties with the stiffest standards,” He 
cited the exclusion from the public 
prints of millions of dollars’ worth of 
offensive advertising, and added: 
“Let’s make advertising as accurate as 
news, After all, that’s what it is,” 


Paul H. Nystrom 


President, 
American Marketing Society and Limited 
Price Variety Stores Association 

“Price fixing by an industry is, of 
course, intended for the good of that 
industry. To insure the greatest good 
for a given industry, prices must be 
met at the point that will yield the 
highest net return. That, in case you 
have forgotten, is the definition of 
monopoly. Every price fixing move 
has for its ultimate purpose market 
control and monopoly. It cannot be 
otherwise, This is the sole purpose 
of price fixing. 

“Do the leaders of any industry be- 
lieve that this country, with its ancient 
love of freedom and its traditional 
faith in free competition, will accept 
industrial price fixing and market con- 
trol? If there is to be price fixing, do 
you think that the people will let you 
get away with it without supervision ? 
Business men talk a great deal about 
the desirability of less government in 
business and more industrial self-gov- 
ernment. Price fixing is an invitation 
to public control of business.” 


L. R. Boulware 


General Sales Manager, 
Easy Washing Machine Corporation 


“Although we have been in business 


57 years and have almost a million and 
one-half washers in regular operation, 
yet when we make our periodic checks 
to find out who is buying our washers 
for the first time, we find that only 
40% of them have been influenced in 
so doing by friends, relatives and 
neighbors who have Easy Washers . .. 
the other 60% are buying as a result 
of our direct advertising and selling 
effort. Were we to stop telling this 
additional 60%, through advertising, 
what Easy Washers and Ironers will do 
for them, our volume of sales would 
drop 40% to 50%. We would have 
to reduce our personnel, and reduce 
our production and, consequently, get 
much higher prices for our machines.” 


G. R. Shaefer 


Assistant Manager, 
Marshall Field & Company 

“Suppose that the average cost of 
having a salesman tell a customer about 
some piece of merchandise in our store 
is 10c. At this rate, it would cost 
$280,000 to have a salesgirl present an 
article to all of the subscribers of the 
Saturday Evening Post, assuming they 
could walk past the counter one at a 
time, and it would take over 300 years 
to do it.” 


C. H. Lang 


Director of Publicity 
General Electric Company 

“Right now we are working on an- 
other new device for the home on 
which we must get volume sales in 
order to get lower factory costs and 
prices which people can afford to pay. 
Without advertising, we could not sell 
1,000 of them in a year. At this rate 
the price would have to be about $300. 
If we sell 10,000 the price can be 
under $100 and we can further lower 
the price with increasing volume. It’s 
a device which will require explana- 
tion and mass interest, Honestly, I 
would despair of getting anywhere 
with it in less than five to ten years 
without advertising, With advertising, 
we'll be under way in six months,” 


Ralph E. Caldwell 


Merchandise Manager, 
Automatic Burner Corporation 

“The most successful sales managers 
whom I have known are those who 
understood men, To understand men 
you must live their lives day by day, 
do their work, and comprehend their 
basic motives. When you lose your- 
self in helping them accomplish their 
ambitions, you also are successful and 

your company is successful.” 
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FACTS 
ABOUT 


SALT 


Wain YOU CALL A PRIENO 
“SALT OF THE EARTH” ITS 
LITERALLY TRUE! 
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Leslie gives individuality to a commodity as old as man 


Snapshots 


SALT IsN’T JusT SALT to the Les- 
lie-California Salt Company and their 
agents, the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. Faced by the problem of find- 
ing a way of creating interest in a 
commodity which is so very gen- 
erally taken for granted, they dug up 
a host of “amazing facts” and 1,450 
uses for salt. This research is being 
applied to a series of cartoons of the 
believe-it-or-not variety appearing 
in a list of 40 newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast—both black and white 
and color strips in Sunday comic sup- 
plements. 


BAUER & BLACK is sifting the U. 
S. A. population to find those afflicted 
with corns, using as sifters an after- 
noon twice-weekly broadcast over 
NBC stations and a $3,000 prize con- 
test for the best letters on “Why I 
Like Blue-jay Corn Removers.”” The 
broadcasts and prize contests will run 
for an eight-week period. 


PABSTONIC, distributed by a divi- 
sion of the Pabst brewing firm, is 
announced with a fanfare. The ‘malt 
in liquid form with vitamins B and 
G" will be sold only in drug stores. 
“There is no popular-priced tonic in- 
corporating vitamins B and G in a 
balanced, scientific formula now on 
the market,” asserts the company. 


Best Foops has a series of five 
sound slide-films to give the high- 
lights of its story to the distribution 
organization. The initial production 
introduces executives and explains 
their functions, and portrays the his- 
tory and rise of the separate products 
comprising the line of Best Foods. 
AudiVision, Inc., a member of the 
Trade-Ways Group, prepared the pic- 
tures. 


FREDERICK LOESER, Brooklyn de- 
partment store, is one of many firms 
that are hoping the Post Office Depart- 
ment will reverse itself and allow free 
use of cloth samples pasted to 
newspapers. Department authorities 
stopped § Scruggs-Vandevoort-Barney 
and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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from employing the stunt a few weeks 
ago, but Loeser tried it out with the 
Nassau, Long Island, Daily Review. 
The latter store, however, is currently 
awaiting a fresh decision from the 
Powers That Be before repeating the 
potent attention-getter. . . . R. H. 
Macy and Company used a half-page 
in the rotogravure section of the June 
24 New York Herald Tribune with 
attached samples of men’s shirting and 
linen dish towels. 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 
is putting scales in grocery stores so 
that sippers of the weight-reducing 
beverage can keep close tabs on the 
avoirdupois. The ads, of course, are 
featuring the slimming properties of 
Welch's. 


INLAND MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, Dayton, makes flexible rubber 
trays and grids for a number of re- 
frigerators. Giving identity to the 
product is not easy, but the company 
is making the effort through a series 
of humorous cartoons labeled “Pet 
Hates.” A typical ad shows a top- 
hatted gent being squirted by a care- 
less gardener with a hose: “Sorry 
to wet you like that,” apologizes the 
gardener. “Oh, that’s all right. Only 
I hate to be reminded of the drench- 
ings I used to get melting ice cubes 
out of metal trays.” 


CANNON MILLs have found that 
department stores will give generous 
window display space to blown-up re- 
productions of natural-color magazine 
advertisements. This week some 
forty large stores—including Carson, 
Pirie, Scott of Chicago; Strawbridge 
& Clothier of Philadelphia; James 
McCutcheon, New York, The T. A. 
Chapman Company of Milwaukee— 
are using a blow-up six feet high by 
eight feet wide as a background for 
a beach towel display. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC offers an air 
circulator for hot weather. Primarily 
for installation in the attics of homes, 
the circulator, ‘tis claimed, eliminates 
heat leakage into the house from the 
sun-heated roof. Then it draws cooler 
air into the downstairs areas. GE's 
Air - Conditioning Department will 
market the moderately priced, easily 
installed device. 


U. S. and Industry Back 


Vast Home Repair Progran 

(Continued from page 15) 
200 million in 1933. This has throw 
home building ‘far behind normal r 
quirements,” 

“According to recent statistics,’” say 
the Committee, ‘‘the number of dwell 
ing units provided for each 10,000 o 
population was: 


ED :ne'nemniare ea < 121.8 

Average 1921-30 92.5 

Sf eae 21.4 

dhe: eee 5.9 
“Many families are still living 


doubled up and it is estimated tha 
approximately 2,000,000 addition:! 
homes will be needed to meet thi 
situation. 

“We may assume an annual need of 
400,000 new homes per year. At an 
average cost of $5,000 for each home, 
this means an annual expenditure of 
two billion dollars. 

“Seventy-six cents of the building 
dollar goes to labor, of which 44 cents 
is spent at the site, 21 cents at the 
factory, mill or with the dealer, 7 cents 
at the source of materials used and 4 
cents in transportation.” 

This estimate is part of the basis 
for drawing labor strongly into the 
new home-building campaign. 

The other 24 cents of each of the 
estimated two billion home-building 
dollars to be spent each year are ex: 
pected to excite the imagination of the 
building materials producers—makers 
and distributors of lumber, brick, ce- 
ment, paint and whatnot, to a market 
value of nearly $500,000,000, 

Home modernization comprises the 
other part of the picture. The Com- 
mittee says modernization should re- 
quire at least one billion dollars a year, 
beginning at once. 

Thus the whole home-building mar- 
ket ahead of the new national cam- 
paign attains its possible total of three 
billion dollars a year. 

As for the present-day need for 
home modernization anc repair, the 
Committee says: “It is generally rec- 
ognized that even before the depression 
many homes, structurally sound and 
well located, were in a run-down 
condition, 

“A thorough national modernization 
program would so change the aspect 
of America as to go far toward dis- 
pelling depression as a mental state. 
It would, in our judgment, be the best 
answer to stimulating immediate con- 
struction, for it ordinarily requires no 
longer period of planning, may be on 
a modest scale of individual projects, 
does not necessarily require long-term 
financing, and in many instances can 
be paid out of current income.” 
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What Brands of Office Equipment 


Will Be Tomorrow’s Best Sellers? 


(Continued from page 17) 


Is There a Big Surplus? 


In answer to the question as to 
whether these organizations now had 
a surplus of equipment on any of the 
ten items, 86.6% answered a definite 
“no.” Desks, typewriters, filing cab- 
inets, adding machines and “all items 
in survey” led in mentions among the 
surplus materials. 

In answer to the question as to the 
approximate total investment which 
these firms were planning to make in 
new office equipment during the next 
three months, approximately 12% of 
the firms interviewed said that they 
weren’t sure—that it depended upon 
whether or not business continued to 
improve. Most of those who had 
definite commitments in mind were 
planning on immediate expenditures 
averaging not more than $200—main- 
ly replacement items. 


Future Plans Dependent on 
Business Conditions? 


Down in the financial district, the 
great majority of executives inter- 
viewed made such remarks about 
future purchases as, “If markets 
should recover and stand up for some 
three to five months, we will need 
plenty of everything.” The receiver 
of a number of properties in Detroit 
made the somewhat startling remark, 
“Expect to acquire more properties 
which will necessitate expansion.” 
Good news for Chicago’s business re- 
covery was contained in the comment 
made by an organization which spe- 
cializes in the selection of apartments 
for prospective tenants. They said 
that just how much they bought de- 
pended on the extent of the business 
pick-up, but that “business is getting 
better every day.” The renting man- 
ager of a large Chicago office building 
made a similar comment—‘Our busi- 
ness is picking up so rapidly that we 
will soon have to buy all kinds of 
office equipment.” 

The general tenor of the remarks 
of responsible executives would indi- 
cate that office equipment sales man- 
agers should adjust their sales quotas 
on a monthly basis and that the 
changes in any reliable chart of gen- 
eral business conditions will directly 
mirror their chances of getting more 
business. This is certainly true if 
they wait for demand. No evidence 
was umearthed to indicate that many 
of their salesmen were succeeding in 
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creating a demand which simply must 
be filled. 

Special note: Names as printed in 
the tables are the leaders in each 
group, and the scores are a mirror 
of the answers made by office execu- 
tives. Some of them said they would 
buy brands no longer on the market; 
others voted for manufacturers who 
do not make the type of appliance 
about which they were questioned. 
SM did not edit such mistakes. 


Steel Desks 


Here is one field which has not 
been exploited to the limit, for 40% 
of the organizations use no steel desks 
at all, and many of the others had a 
few but depended largely on the 
wooden variety. No manufacturer 
among the 24 mentioned stood out as 
having a lion’s share of the business 
—in fact, there was a range of only 
6% between the leading manufacturer 
and the tenth on the list. 


Steel Filing Cabinets 


Ninety-six and three-tenths per cent 
of the firms used steel filing cabinets 
and the keen competition is among 42 
makers of this equipment rather than 
between steel and wooden cabinets or 
no cabinets at all. Shaw-Walker had 
a comfortable lead in preference votes, 
but its 16.7% does not seem to pre- 
sent an insurmountable obstacle to 
other manufacturers if they make an 
aggressive bid for this business. 


Safes 


Approximately one out of five of 
the concerns claimed that they would 
not be in the market for safes because 
their needs were cared for by the 
owners of the office building, or they 
had built-in vaults, or for some other 
reason did not use safes. The 33 
makers split the business so evenly 
that Herring-Hall-Marvin in first place 
with 6.9% was not far away from 
Remington Rand in fifteenth place 
with 2.4%. 


Typewriters 


Underwood .had a clear lead in this 
field with slightly more than a third 
of all the preference votes, but Rem- 
ington in second place, and its noise- 
less edition in fifth place, was not far 
behind. The typewriter field was 
strikingly different from all of the 


other ns studied in that there 


were no ‘do not use” votes, and less 
than 1% of the executives expressed 
uncertainty as to the brand of the 
next typewriters they would buy. 


Duplicating Machines 


More than 25% of the offices used 
no machines; an additional 10% had 
no choice as to the next purchases. 
Mimeograph had 41% and Ditto 
10%—leaving only about 13% of the 
market for the rest of the field. 


Adding Machines 


Burroughs takes the wreath for the 
product having the highest degree of 
buyer preferences with its 65.1% 
vote in this classification. Here and 
in typewriters the ‘‘no choice’ votes 
were negligible, indicating that minds 
at present are well made up. 


Accounting Machines 


The Burroughs organization in this 
field again led heavily with its 36% 
vote for its own machine, and 2.6 for 
Moon-Hopkins, but “do not use” and 
“no choice’’ totaled approximately 
26%, which is a sizable field of po- 
tentials for the 14 makers to strive 
for. 


Dictating Machines 


Here is another field which can 
stand more selling if the returns from 
three cities are typical of the national 
market, for 31.5% of the offices use 
no dictating machines and another 
11.9% of the executives had no 
choice. Among today’s users Dicta- 
phone had only a slight lead over its 
one competitor, the Ediphone. 


Visible Card Indexes 


Despite all of the intelligence and 
the money which has been directed to 
developing this field, visible card rec- 
ords are used in only three out of 
four offices, and another large group 
had no choice as to future purchases. 
Various products of Remington-Rand, 
Inc., received the lion’s share of the 
preference votes and Acme was the 
one “independent” manufacturer to 
show conspicuous strength. 


Steel Lockers 


Nearly 50% of the executives either 
are not using steel lockers or have no 
choice on their future equipment. 
This lack of decision was particularly 
noticeable in Detroit and Chicago. 
New York’s percentage of non-users 
was even higher than any, of the other 
cities, but New York executives at 
least had very definite choices. 
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SM’s Three-Minute Report on What 
Washington Is Likely to Do 


Washington, June 26 


ONTRADICTION ésstill seems to be in 
order in the day’s occupation. The NRA 
( continues to carry water in sieves. 

One caustic commentator on the Wash- 
ington scene said to me today that the initial in 
General Hugh S. Johnson’s name must stand for 
Simian, because he certainly has made a monkey 
out of himself. 

My brother in this business of wondering 
whither was referring to the policy of the Ad- 
ministration on price-fixing. Not too long ago 
came a momentous announcement that the NRA 
was about to drop price-fixing from codes, the 
while preventing indiscriminate throat-cutting 
competition. Then along comes another an- 
nouncement from General Johnson saying that 
the interpretation placed on his first statement, 
by the press and | pong was all a heinous lie 
that was being laid at his door. He had meant 
no such thing as the dropping of the price-fixing 
provisions from established codes. No, sir! Not 
he! It was to be deduced from his statement 
only that price-fixing would be unincluded in 
codes which were to follow the announcement. 
People rested awhile, thinking that at last they 
understood what it was all about. 


Still Plenty of Price-Fixing 


It was just the soft, still calm before the battle. 
I give you my word, that’s all it was—an illusion. 

For lo! and behold! Before you could say 
Frances Robinson, up pop the approved cigar 
and tobacco codes and what is the message they 
bring—aside from the one that it is an unfair 
trade practice to give more than one packet of 
matches with a package of cigarettes? They say, 
in effect, that you shall not sell a five-cent cigar 
for less than five cents. Ours not to reason 
why, ours just the Hugh and cry—if you can 
stand a pun at this point. 

And this is still, furthermore, in face of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee’s recommendation 
to the President that it was a rather poor idea 
at this time, this price-fixing business. 

Yet, while all this was going on, the Dry 
Cleaners packed up their goods and chattels and 
went back to being free, white and twenty-one. 
They loudly proclaimed that the General had done 
them wrong with his notions of prices, and that 
since no warning had been given of the drop- 
ping of price provisions from the code, it had 
been abrogated, and that, furthermore, they were 
pretty well disgusted with the whole idea. 

Much of the blame for this has been laid at 
the door of “young” Harriman, according to some 
of the boys. They think that Mr. Harriman is 
interested primarily in big business, that it was 
his theory that the heavier industries must recover 
before the consumer trades could be opened up 
successfully, and that he was going to concentrate 
on them. Consequently, so the story runs, he 
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paid no attention to the little boys in the back 
room and furthermore told them to shut up when 
they clamored for service. 

Which brings me to something else—and that 
is the lack of the objective viewpoint in all of this. 
One man thinks in terms of labor, one in terms 
of the consumer, and another in terms of business 
and industry. The three of them get together 
and nowhere else: each votes for himself and 
there is a general stymie. So what happens ? 


Johnson Doesn’t Like Dictatorial Labor 


Take the case of John Donovan, dismissed, 
rather peremptorily, from his rdle of clerk in the 
Labor Advisory Board. He tried a little collec- 
tive bargaining on the General, and the General 
showed how he was incompetent and gave him 
his congé. Mr. Donovan squawked, A. F. of L. 
squawked at the precedent set for Industry, and 
the Government workers’ union added a little 
noise. So General Johnson left on a trip that 
would keep him away until people nl yell- 
ing. But it is still a blot, according to Labor, 
on the Blue Eagle’s escutcheon. And they are 
out to pull a few feathers from the lusty bird's 
tail. But they won't get very far, and they will 
do themselves no little harm if they attempt to 
balk Johnson. The old boy can get his apple up. 

And what of Mr. Morgenthau’s little boy 
Henry? He has some hefty work ahead of him, 
but no matter how trying, take my word for it 
that he will acquit himself with competence. That 
lad is not as dumb as he likes to make people 
think. 

The first thing he has stepped into is the mat- 
ter of liquor bottles and the bootlegger. He has 
asked why not the former and why the latter. 
And so we have the first of July coming along 
with numbered or otherwise marked bottles made 
by licensed manufacturers to be sold only to 
reputable distillers; and we have the first of July 
coming on with another stitch in the bootlegger’s 
straitjacket. 

While this is going on, the junior Mr. Mor- 
genthau will also have his finger in the taxation 
pie. The Government has decided that there are 
still a lot of loopholes in the tax structure and 
so there will be another long investigation, both 
in this country and in Europe, to ascertain just 
what these loops are. So next session of Congress 
should see much accomplished in the further 
stricturing of the American tax system. 

And in the meantime we have the Federal 
Trade Commission becoming exercised over the re- 
tailers and wholesalers banding together and boy- 
cotting manufacturers who do not maintain prices. 
The question is whether or not this banding to- 
gether constitutes a fair trade practice? It may 
be expected that Johnson will up- 
hold it and say that was the corner 


he was heading for all the time in Hawk 
the race with prices. 
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tiTalking Points 


NasH Morors says it ‘“‘straight 
from the shoulder and mincing no 
words in an actual side-by-side 
eae comparison, Nash _ usually 
wins. No hearsay, no guesswork. It’s 
up to the automobiles. Any automo- 
bile vs. Nash.”” That's a broad state- 
ment, but ads for Loose-Wiles “Rip- 
ple Wheat’ issue an even broader 
challenge: ‘The most delightful 
flavor ever yielded by a grain of 
wheat.” “Rippling’’ the wheat gives 
a ‘fine full flavor such as you have 
never before tasted.’”” The breakfast 
food is being pushed vigorously, and 
at ten cents a package should give 
Shredded Wheat stiff competition. 
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\ baldness cure . . . for tennis balls 


PENNSYLVANIA tennis balls win the 
Originality Prize in talking points: 
“As the original nap on the cover of 
a Pennsylvania tennis ball wears off, a 
new, fuzzy nap comes in—and keeps 
coming in through the whole life of 
the ball. . . . You don’t throw away 
balls because they’ve become ‘bald.’ 
A knitted weave does the trick.” 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS puts __ its 
cards on the table when it states: 
“Within 6 or 8 months at the most 
there will not be an unsold case of 
pre-prohibition rye or bourbon in the 
country. . . . Not only will our own 
limited supply soon be in private cel- 
lars, but also that held by others.” Of 
course, National makes it clear that 
it will continue to have four- and 
eight-year-old stocks on hand. But its 
frank statement is going to make it 
exceedingly difficult for other liquor 
advertisers eight months hence. 


WESSON Ot has, no doubt, had its 
trade cut into by Miracle Whip and 
other ready-prepared salad dressings. 
To revive the serving of fresh mayon- 
naise, Wesson is offering a new 
Bey Mixer.” “Everybody who 

likes the fresh things better than the 

canned will be tickled with the Quick 
Mines makes fresh mayonnaise 
in 90 seconds.” The mixer with a 
pint of Wesson oil is available at 
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grocers’ and through the mail for 65 
cents. 


Mars, INc., candy bar manufac- 
turers, like everyone in the chocolate 
business, knows that summer heat 
lowers sales, for chocolate melts, turns 
gray. Therefore Mars suggests, “Try 
chilling it in the refrigerator. 

A wholesome summer confection for 
children—of all ages.” 


PYREX OVENWARE, a Corning 
Glass Works product, takes the hus- 
band’s part in a current ad: “I don't 
see how Jones stands it, he gets home 
at night tired as a dog, and all his 
wife gives him for dinner is cold 
pick-ups.” ANGLO CORNED BEEF, on 
the other hand, sides with the wife: 
“No more hours over a hot stove, 
I've discovered Anglo. Now I can 
prepare a meal in a jiffy.” And so 
the battle rages. Some like ‘em hot, 
and some like ‘em cold. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEES con- 
tinue to be excellent advertising de- 
vices. TUMS, indigestion remedy, is 
being offered in a “new three-roll 
carrier package . . . attached is a test 
packet of Tums if you don’t 
agree that Tums give the quickest, 
most positive relief possible, just return 


the carrier package unopened. Your 
druggist will refund every penny.” 
The carrier package includes a metal 
container for a roll of Tums. ; 
And PERMAWARE makes the “Most 
daring offer ever made by a maker 
of cooking ware. . . . Use this sauce- 
pan for 30 days, if you don’t like it 
better than any cooking-ware you've 
ever used, take it back and get your 
money back.” 


JERGENS LOTION, surveying the 
huge field of sunburn remedies, de- 
cides that the market is worth culti- 
vating. Thus Jergens now ‘‘Restores 
moisture to sun-dried skin. ‘ 
Before and after going out into the 
sun, use it freely. . Jergens goes 
into the skin more quickly and more 
completely than any other lotion.” 


ADD ANOTHER one to the list of ad- 
vertising scarecrows. The list already 
includes “‘athlete’s foot,’ ‘B. O.,” 
“halitosis,” ‘“‘shoe shame’ and so on, 
and now comes Fels-Naptha’s “Tat- 
tle-Tale Gray.”’ ‘The very linens you 
set on a tea table, if they’re a little 
dull and gray, can tell tales on you. 
But change to Fels-Naptha and Tat- 
tle-Tale Gray scampers off forever. 
Fels is the one soap that has the abil- 
ity to loosen dirt completely.” 


WE 
Prepare 


5. Guarantee 0 
articles almost exclusively. 
6. Sell at money-saving prices. 


being under your name. 


this service.” 


Clerks and Salesmen, 


utors and wholesale grocers, also will be 


of business. 


Pay AFTER Profits ARE MADE 


Let Us Solve Your 


PREMIUM PROBLEMS 


1. Carry in stock premium merchandise in the widest variety. 
2 and print premium catalogs. 

3. Ship the earned premiums direct to the customers. 
4. Charge only for premiums so delivered. 
. 


satisfaction with every 


7 
YoU 
1. Avoid all investment in premiums. 
2. Are relieved of all details. 
3. Receive expert advice and guidance. 
4. 


Retain your individuality—the catalogs, coupons and shipping labels 


5. Pay after your sales are made. 


What Our Clients Think of Our Service 


“By saving us the expense of maintaining complete warehouse stocks of all 
premiums listed in our catalog, and by eliminating a large amount of detail 
office work otherwise necessary for us here at our plant in maintaining a 
premium department of our own, you have more than justified the cost of 


The above quotation is from a letter signed by the Advertising Man- 
ager of one of the World’s Largest Manufacturing Concerns. A fac 
simile copy of the original will be mailed on request. 
them continuously for over 16 years. 


FREE BOOKLETS —Booklets covering every phase of premium adver- R 


tising will be mailed on request. They tell how to reach: Consumers, Dealers, 
Sample premium catalogs, used by national distrib- 
sent if desired. 


attached to such a request. but it must be on letterhead showing nature 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc., 4 West 18th St., New York City 
E. W. PORTER, President 


shipment, using trade-marked 


¥ 


We have served 
Approved by N.R.A. 
ater 
No obligation 
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World-Telegram Surveys 
Liquor Advertising 


the first 
national advertisers of alcoholic beverages 
spent $850,000 in New York newspapers, 
according to a compilation made by the 


During five months of 


1934 


New York World-Telegram. Approxi- 
mately $290,000 was invested to advertise 


American whiskies, the next largest in- 
vestment being imported whiskies, with 
$190,000. Spirits accounted for 73.3% of 


the total advertising; beers, ales and stouts, 


18.6%; wines, 6.1%; cordials, 1.7%; as- 
sociations, .3%. 


Two Magazines Raise Rates 


Commencing with the April, 1935, issue, 
Good Housekeeping’s rate schedules will 
be based on an average net paid of 1,900,- 
000 copies. Current rates are based on cir- 
culation of 100,000 less than that. War- 
ren C. Agry, business manager, states that 
the magazine will continue its policy of 
not guaranteeing circulation but that the 


IT DARES TO BE DIFFERENT-- 


POINT OF 
DIFFERENCE NO. 3 


NEWS -- 
Without Bias 


Without Sensationalism 


In these vital, 


strenuous times, 


The Christian Science Monitor can 
be depended upon to report the 
significant news reliably, readably, 
discerningly. The Monitor has no 
political or financial ties. Ignoring 


nothing 


important, 


it concerns 


itself pre-eminently with the con- 
structive, the forward-looking, the 


hopeful, 


thereby 


developing a 


receptive attitude for the study of 
its advertising columns. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 


Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE 


Other 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 


Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Miami, 
London, Paris, Berlin, Florence, Geneva. 


| AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER | 
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average delivery is now in excess of th 
circulation on which next year’s rates will 
be based. 

* * * 

The Macfadden Women’s Group ha 
jumped its circulation guarantee from 1, 
275,000 to 1,500,000 and the black and 
white page rate has increased from $2,04( 
to $2,400. Advertisers placing contract 
for definite space before July 14 will be 
protected on old rates through September, 
1935. 


L. J. McCarthy Promoted 


L. J. McCarthy, long with the Inter. 
national Magazine Company, has been ap. 
pointed director of the marketing division, 
succeeeding in that office the late Frank 
K. Anderson, with whom he was closely 
associated. ‘‘Mac’ 
joined the staff in 
1921, at which time 
he laid the founda. 
tion for the market. 
ing division which 
he now heads. He 
originated the first 
of the Hearst “Mar- 
keting Maps of the 


United States’ and 

later developed for 

the Hearst mag- 

azines a series of 

market studies, of 

Blackstone Studios which the best 
L, J. McCarthy known is ‘The 


Trading Area Sys- 
tem of Sales Control.” This market analy- 
sis is used by code authorities of the NRA 
in establishing individual code control 
territories. He also prepared for the 
Stuyvesant group of Hearst magazines the 
study called “The Style and Quality Mar- 
kets of the United States.” 


Unusual Magazine Promotion 


Cosmopolitan says, ‘““There’s a turn to 
color in magazine advertising,” and proves 
it with a promotion device which has 
many of the ingredient features of a 
roulette wheel. Interest in the wheel was 
built up through two letters going out 
under “Bill’’ Buckley's signature the week 
preceding the big mailing. Cosmopolitan’s 
point is that neither the spoken word nor 
cold type spots a product as quickly or 
surely as color. And they offer proof in 
flags of the nations, college pennants, gaso- 
line pumps and the trade-marks of manu- 
facturers. The wheel is one of those 
engaging gadgets which enables serious ex- 
ecutives to indulge in their love of toys. 

* * #* 

With a clever parody on an old saying, 
Parent's Magazine brings out a folder with 
the title page done as a facsimile of the 
old-fashioned samplers and headed, ‘‘An 
Advertiser's Best Friend is a Mother.” In 
stead, the reader learns ““And a Mother's 
Best Friend is the Parent’s Magazine.” 

* * * 

The Literary Digest, in a broadside 
called “Couponwritis,”’ presents the case 
history of what happened to inquiries re 
ceived by the Eberhard Faber Company 
from a campaign in the Digest whicl 
brought back an_ especially satisfactory 
number of coupons. Five hundred of the 
inquiries were selected at random from thx 
pencil company’s files, and the advertising 
agency of Badger, Browning & Herse; 
wrote to these Digest inquirers asking 
them certaip questions. The returns show 
that for every 100 cases of couponwritis 
48 buying attacks followed, and that thes 
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attacks were contagious, resulting in 66 
additional sales for every 100 inquiries. 


Power Celebrates Its Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


fhe June issue of Power, the McGraw- 
Hil! publication, carries 22514 pages of 
advertising from 250 power equipment 
manufacturers. This is the largest issue 
since that of November 25, 1930. James 
H. McGraw, who joined the publication 
immediately after it was founded jin June, 
1884, is still active in its direction as 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 


Springfield Likes Advertised 
Brands in Its Pantries 


A direct inventory check-up by house- 
wives in 536 Springfield, Massachusetts, 
homes shows a direct relationship be- 
tween brand popularity and amount and 
consistency of newspaper advertising. Al- 
most without exception the favored brands 
were those which had‘ done a consistent 
promotion job in the Springfield news- 
papers. The findings, as released by 
Springfield Newspapers, cover 113 items. 
Some of the leaders were: 


Product Leading Brand 
Vacuum cleaners ee Hoover 
Mechanical refrigerators .. Frigidaire 
Washing machines ..... Easy 
Ironing machines ....... Thor 
Electric toasters Universal 
SS | Ere Westinghouse 
Electric heaters Westinghouse 


Bacon ipsa atks 8 aukdhin Soote Swift 
Baking powder ......... Rumford 
DT: wdéhawheweneesnin Land O'Lakes 
EN SRS pe Kraft 
SE I =i ns casei Sect noe Karo 
i cceudibheckeus saw~e Tintex 
Flour—bread ........00-. Gold Medal 
Mouth wash ........... Listerine 
Peanut butter ........... Beechnut 
Furniture polish ........ Johnson & O’Cedar 
Salt rida i ss aaah areas il Worcester 
OO Ore Old Dutch 
Soap—laundry ........... Ivory 
Soap—toilet Ivory 
"=a ees Chase & Sanborn 
Sa eee eee Salada 
Beans—baked Friends 
Chicken R. & R. 
OT Eee Br’er Rabbit 
I io haa ounih acwitnn Del Monte 
ee Campbell 
he ee eee eee Heinz 
Mayonnaise ........... Hellman 
Catsup or Heinz 


Agency Changes 


The Cramer - Krasselt Company an- 
nounces the election of A. W. Seiler as 
president. He has been with that well- 
known Milwaukee agency since 1907... . 
Robert B. Davis, formerly of the Charles 
Daniel Frey Company, is a new vice-presi- 
dent of Hays, MacFarland & Company. 

Daniel A. Ruebel has been elected 
vice-president of Mortimer W. Mears, Inc., 
St. Louis advertising agency, with offices 
in the Mart Building. . . . H. W. Mark- 
ward, formerly of True Story, has joined 
Fletcher & Ellis. . John S. Davidson, 
until recently radio director of Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc., now has the radio depart- 
ment of the Federal Advertising Agency. 

. Margaret Matson, authority on fash- 
ion merchandising, has joined the N. W. 
Ayer & Sons’ staff in Philadelphia. 


To These Agencies 


Elizabeth Arden to Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil. . . . Florsheim Shoe Company 
(women’s line) to Fletcher & Ellis. . : 
Petroleum Derivatives Company to W 


I. Tracy, Inc. . International Silk 
Guild to Blaker Advertising Agency. . 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company to Bat- 
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NBC’s “Hall of Mirrors,” in the Electrical Building, features James Wallington, 

NBC announcer, in a special transcription to give Fair visitors an idea of the part 

which advertisers have played in making possible the development of the American 

system of broadcasting. ‘Twenty industries are represented in mirror panels which 
when lighted reveal symbolic designs. 


ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. : 
Rag Content Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany to H. A. Stedfield Company. . 
Ludlow Typograph Company and Lewis 
Knitting Company to Schwimmer & Scott. 


ing the program for 1935. Industries that 
can profit by a ‘Better Light—Better 
Sight’” campaign are joining their publicity 
with that of the Institute. Endorsement 
of the idea has been given by National 
Safety Council, National Association for 
the Prevention of Blindness, the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association 
and by the Better Vision Institute which 
is active for the manufacturers of optical 
glass and equipment. General publicity 
will be employed and sales promotional 
ideas will be furnished participants. 


“Better Light—Better Sight” 
Publicity Campaign Is Forming 


Edison Electric Institute, having con- 
ducted a better lighting activity among 
electric power companies and light equip- 
ment manufacturers last winter, is widen- 


athousand 


Guarantee Already “Made” 


While announcing its new guarantee— 
the thirteenth in four years and the fourth 
year—Macfadden Women's Group 


Get Protection 

Advertisers are urged to make sure that 
their advertising agents have protected 
them at the old rate through September, this 


1935. Don't let the swiftly growing pop- adds that its first quarter met paid was 
ularity ofgghis group find you anxious to considerably over the figure promised for 
buy it ter in the season but forc- this Fall and next year. This is in line 


with the established Macfadden policy of 
basing guarantees upon circulation already 
achieved, not merely hoped for! 


ay $2,400 instead of $2,040 
page (other units in pro 
portion). At the same 
ime “rate-holders’ are 
definitely not so- 


Ups Rate and Circulation 


icited! Orders 
must specify Announcement has just been made that 
finite sched the circulation guarantee and advertising 


rates of Macfadden Women’s Group will 
be advanced, effective with October issues. 
Circulation goes from 1,275,000 to 
1,500,000. Page rate goes from $2,040 
to $2,400—other units in proportion. 
Orders received after July 14, 1934, must 
carry the new rate figures. 
This means that smart advertisers—by 
lacing space reservations before July 14 


Rycan get the advantage of the new 1,500. 
Py,000 circulation from October, 1934, 
a YJ sAyhrough September. 1935, at the old 


Orrate of $2.040 a page. This is at 


ause of these circum- 
tances, orders totaling 
several times last 
year's billing are 
pouring in. — 

mite or wire 


place ordersX 
at 1.36 a page 
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Why Junk a Good Letter 
After Only One Splurge? 


An old prospector once told me that 
success in the gold-mining game lies in 
sticking with a claim until it is actually 
“worked out.” In the old days, the im- 
patient amateurs—'‘gallyhooters” he called 
them—were constantly rushing from one 
claim to another, in the hope of striking 
a richer vein. The patient plodders came 
along after them, worked the abandoned 


claims, and made the real money. 
I am_ reminded 
of this _ incident 


when I observe the 
febrile rush of some 
advertising depart- 
ments to produce 
“something new.” 
They are continual- 
ly blazing trails, but 
overlook the signifi- 
cant fact that the 
only reason for 
blazing a trail is to 
permit one to travel 
that course a second 
time without  get- 
ting lost in the 
wilderness. “That 
was a good letter 
we used last month,” I heard one of these 
youngsters say the other day, ‘now, let's 
write another one that will do as well!” 

No experienced mail-order man would 
proceed on that basis. He has long ago 
learned that exceptionally productive |let- 
ters are precious possessions to be care- 
fully guarded and used again and again— 
as long as there is any life in them, and 
one can find acceptable lists to circularize. 
More than one mail-order business has 
been built and maintained with one good 
basic letter. 

Yes, I know your business is different, 
and your problems are peculiarly your 
own; but I am just stubborn enough to be- 
lieve that the principle of “use and reuse” 
can be profitably applied. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of Remington-Rand. They 
have one basic letter over there that has 
just been used for the fifth successful 
time. On the last pilgrimage, it brought 
21% returns; has never failed to show at 
least 10%. Of course it has been necessary 
to use a bit of ingenuity in editing the 
copy to make it apply, but the significant 
point is that they were tco shrewd to 
abandon the old gold mine after a few 
tentative experiments with pick and shovel. 
“Each time we wrote of a different prod- 
uct,” explains Westley M. Ingersoll, of the 
Systems Sales Promotion staff, “and our 
prospects were in different fields—but 
basically, it was the same old faithful let- 
ter.” 


Follow-Ups That Don’t Remind 
Are So Much Corn Meal Mush 


The other day one of my correspondents 
sent me a first-class letter which, he ex- 
plained, was a follow-up to a salesman’s 
call. Yet there was not a line in the let- 
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Maxwell Droke 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


ter to indicate a previous contact! Why 
not take up where the salesman left off? 
Refresh the prospect's memory with some 
brief reference to the call. Then, per- 
haps, down in the body of the letter, if it 
is a rather lengthy message, throw in an- 
other reference or two, “As Mr. Baker 
probably explained, when he was talking 
with you the other day . . .” or something 
along that line. 

Shi Hoang-Ti remarked when someone 
asked how he had managed to build the 
Great Wall of China, “The Wall is but a 
mass of trifling stones, set one upon an- 
other.” The history of a successful sale is 
usually a series of carefully staged and 
properly emphasized contacts. 

* * * 

One of the SALES MANAGEMENT family 
has passed along to me this letter sent out 
by the New Rochelle (New York) Coal 
& Lumber Company. He liked it a lot— 
and so do I. 

“We were passing your home the other 
day, and noticed your drive needed blue- 
stone. 

“So we hung a little bag full of our good- 
looking Nuroco bluestone on your door- 
knob. Bluestone costs so littlhe—adds so 
much! Why, a single yard covers 300 
square feet 14, inch deep! 

“If you care to have us serve you just 
initial this letter and drop it in the mail. 
“We'll be right over to measure your drive. 

“And while we're on the subject of home 
improvements, did you know we are pre- 
pared to lend you the money for that new 
roof you need, or that tiled kitchen or 
bath you contemplate? As agents for the 
Johns-Manville Company, we are privileged 
to extend their offer of a million dollars to 
lend for home improvements to all home- 
owners in New Rochelle. 

“Let us tell you about this generous 
offer.” 


Let the Other Fellow Toot 
Your Tuba—It’s Sweeter 


Commenting on my recent assertion that 
“the other fellow’ often may toot your 
tuba more effectively than you yourself can 
blow it, W. Hunter Snead, sales promo- 
tion manager of Edwin L. Wiegand Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, writes a hearty agree- 
ment; tells me that he recently used the 
idea in lining up a_ recalcitrant mid- 
western jobber. This wholesaler was ap- 
parently immune to persuasion until Snead 
asked one of his good customers—a Rich- 
mond, Virginia, jobber—to write a letter 
to his prospect. This turned the trick. 

“The Edwin L. Wiegand Company, and 
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Mr. Snead in particular, asked me to le by hat 

you know frankly and honestly what ex. 3 t 
perience we have had with the Chromaloxg4” 

units. cepted 

“We have installed several hundred offing o: 
these for replacements and have yet to find « 

a single dissatisfied customer. The only ir 
kick we have is maybe they'll never bum that t 
out. breath 

“If you ever get Chromalox on a cus-§§ wover 
tomer’s range and tell her the story of the its tr 
element, you have made a friend and 2m. 
certain sale. in the 

“Like all this type of merchandise, thegm of th 
proof of the pudding is the eating, and iff suit \ 
there is any doubt, we tell the customer: this f 
‘Try them a week and let us know if you~ 
wish them changed.’ wear 

“The other big feature is that we canj™ const: 
standardize on something and offer an ele- B® assure 
ment for every make of range and not have 
a hundred different elements in stock.” 

No Chirp from Sales Bulletins? 
Here’s a Canary-Cage of "Em Or 

Rare, indeed, f§ the sales executive who appe 
has not had the experience of sending out paper 
bulletin after bulletin to the field force— deep 
without so much as a chirp in response. 
Few things are more exasperating. So | the 
was especially intrigued when I ran across § text 
a recent bulletin, issued by E. L. Giles, The 
of the Virginia Baking Company. It was fi opt]; 
titled, “Say Something Sometimes!’ | 

“Is old age creeping on us, so that wep 0" t 
do not take interest in matters that con-§ local 
cern us, or what is the trouble? Or, if A 
we are concerned, are we too feeble to at t 
write in to the house about them? 

“It used to be that when a new piece Mm Pl4° 
hopped out we would receive plenty of Hin | 
comment on it, some favorable, some the § into 
reverse. Occasionally comment would be with 
accompanied by an estimate as to how | 
many the salesman felt he could sell in his Jun 
territory in a given period. Also, we used, # mer 
at least once in a while, to get some work- BH the 
able ideas from the field. Has all our en- . 

‘ ; tiall 
thusiasm and confidence in ourselves with- 
ered and died? f 

“It makes it mighty tough at this end § teri 
to be continually trying to put out some- spo 
thing new, redesign this, improve that, wie 
start something good here, abolish some- 
thing bad there, and have no response to J Pat 
any of these things on the part of the wit 
men whom they most concern.” Wis 

Mr. Giles then went on to list some thi 
company activities over a period of recent . 
weeks, and concluded his message with this Th 
logical summing up: Ro: 

“I can only cooperate with you to the the 
best advantage by knowing how you feel , 
about things. And I can only find out by § &!“ 
your felling. So speak your mind. § Ge 
Whether the tidings be good, bad or in- Th 
different, for goodness sake, SPEAK!” Sir 

So human was this appeal that I made h 
it a point to ask Mr. Giles about the re- a 
sponse. He reports “a surprising increase bel 
in comment of all kinds.” Apparently a do 
jolt of this kind was just what the men co: 
needed to bring them to a realization that I 
their interests and those of the company a 
are parallel. ap 
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Square Deal for Dealers 

Gives 24-Ounce Suits 

their Biggest Year 
(Continued from page 14) 


and detail involved. You will 
find collars and lapels felled—the 
coat fully taped—the buttons sewed 
by hand—patented outlets on sleeves 
and trouser cuffs—many of the ac- 
cepted operations in the hand tailor- 
ing of the finest woolen clothing. 

’, You can stress the fact 


care 


B that the texture is so light that the air 


breathes through, yet the fabric is 
woven so sturdily that the suit holds 
its trim lines and the. sharp creases 
in the trousers. The coat and trousers 
of the Genuine Lorraine Seersucker 
suit weigh only 24 ounces. Despite 
this fact, it is not transparent and the 
wear Of this fabric, due to its fine 


@ construction and fine yarns, can be 


assured over a period of years.” 


Play Up Local Pride 


On June 5 and 6 Haspel Brothers 
appeared in all New Orleans news- 
papers with a seven-column full-page 
deep advertisement addressed “To 
the people of New Orleans.” The 
text was a frank appeal to local pride. 
The national magazine program was 
outlined, some comment included 
on the amazing progress made by this 
local industry in the last year or two. 

As Haspel Brothers and the messrs. 


} at the Silberstein office had hoped, 


practically every local Lorraine dealer 
in the New Orleans territory came 
into the same issues of the newspapers 


| with an ad of his own—the Item for 


June 5 carrying eight such advertise- 
ments running from 154 to 560 lines, 
the Times-Picayune of June 6, essen- 
tially the same amount. 

Astute utilization of publicity ma- 
terial, much of which was purely 
spontaneous, helped to give Haspel a 
winning hand for this season. In pre- 
paring an elaborate portfolio for use 
with dealers, the Silberstein agency 
wisely made the presentation some- 
thing more than a collection of ads. 
They found a picture of President 

| Roosevelt in a seersucker suit. Into 
the portfolio, on page 1, it went—in 
giant size. They found another of 
General Johnson, also in seersucker. 
That made page 2. They made Al 
Smith a present of two suits, to which 
he graciously replied, with thanks: “I 
believe that Americans in general will 
do much to improve their health ana 
comfort by learning to wear light 
clothes in summer instead of the heavy 
apparel which does not permit the air 
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to circulate freely about the body.” A 
“natural” for page 3. 

Good Housekeeping had just had 
an article entitled, “Being Your Hus- 
band’s Valet,” telling wives how to 
take care of wash suits. That was 
used. Clippings from the Daily News 
Record and other papers, snapshots 
of society lights wearing seersucker at 
the races and elsewhere, and, of 
course, a liberal showing of coopera- 
tive ads and window displays by lead- 
ing retailers, lent further interest. It 
was a portfolio with good showman- 
ship in it. 

Haspel handles the problem of sea- 
son-end clearances in this manner: At 


the beginning of the season they 
suggest that dealers make their com- 
mitments with the expectation that 
no clearances will be necessary. 

“Sometimes, however,’ the manu- 
facturers tell them, ‘‘conditions de- 
velop so as to make  season-end 
clearance sales desirable. In such an 
event we will take the privilege of 
suggesting it to our customers at least 
fifteen days prior to the inauguration 
of the date (hardly before August 15) 
that we might propose, if any, en- 
abling our customers to make adequate 
merchandising preparations. We will 
establish new. wholesale prices for the 
duration of the sale period.” 
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When one magazine 
out of a dozen serving 
the same field has more 
exclusive accounts than 


all others put together... 
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Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


Special Report Compiled for SaLEs MANAGEMENT by Advertising Record Company, Chicago 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


NATIONAL NETWORK RADIO BROADCASTING 
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June Monthly Totals June Cumulative Totals | May Monthly Totals May Cumulative Totals 
CLASS Product Classifications 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 
1—Automotive Industry ............ $ 675,761 $ 1,638,845 $ 4,485,929 $ 7,000,021 $ 121,378 $ 370,946 $ 808,998 $1,649,220 
2—Building Materials & Equip...... 105,873 191,227 768,860 1,102,737 Nothing 31,592 Nothing 57,253 
3—Cigars, Cigarettes & Tobacco .... 377,224 485,648 2,034,839 2,523,648 206,870 309,570 1,505,646 1,881,001 
4—Clothing & Dry Goods.......... 201,990 326,085 1,141,578 1,688,391 52,900 30,176 211,470 154,406 
5—Confectionery & Soft Drinks...... 193,404 177,500 644,396 757,991 32,623 77,999 500,361 623,108 
6—Drugs & Toilet Goods ......... 1,579,970 2,119,495 11,206,675 11,695,136 550,035 1,168,012 3,219,149 5,801,720 
7—Financial & Insurance .......... 196,622 240,860 1,044,308 1,243,927 56,445 56,173 268,864 305,045 
8—Foods & Food Beverages ........ 1,513,423 1,568,463 9,974,611 9,767,847 712,533 974,040 3,810,711 5,033,391 
9—Garden & Field ............... 21,923 40,848 327,584 361,333 Nothing 1,041 18,922 28,481 
10—House Furniture & Furnishings. . . 452,271 780,025 2,436,573 3,629,340 43,765 50,196 246,530 277,915 
11—Jewelry & Silverware ........... 70,817 235,738 253,001 620,307 Nothing Nothing 10,450 11,773 
12—Lubricants & Petroleum Prod..... 267,763 302,942 1,164,565 1,056,361 333,376 242,539 1,634,961 1,254,333 
13—Mach., Farm Equip. & Mech. Sup.. 14,278 38,678 144,004 194,810 Nothing Nothing 20,657 15,040 
14—Office Equipment ............... 34,941 99,286 182,927 510,125 Nothing 7,004 37,344 133,856 
15—Paints & Hardware ............ 78,948 134,829 378,262 642,959 11,207 20,139 57,652 106,592 
16—Radios, Phonos. & Musical Instr.. . 46,850 85,112 332,884 507,476 44,491 35,742 227,333 211,673 
17—Schools & Correspondence Courses 126,048 132,518 748,654 684,893 Nothing Nothing Nothing Nothing 
18—Shoes & Leather Goods ........ 154,005 222,374 604,618 746,456 Nothing Nothing 8,743 Nothing 
19—Soaps & Housekeepers’ Supp. .... 666,330 643,113 3,621,619 3,507,510 81,504 216,173 404,904 883,557 
20—Sporting Goods ................ 176,541 223,398 504,528 693,279 Nothing Nothing Nothing Nothing 
21—Stationery & Publishers ......... 109,250 136,699 684,611 896,619 17,067 35.414 136,907 110,701 | 
Za— EENUES GE TION oicccccccecvces 336,792 417,774 1,570,700 2,147,703 13,356 30,677 19,913 64,293 
23—Wines, Beer & Liquors ......... 12,062 298,656 40,955 1,176,195 Nothing 64,177 Nothing 198,610 
24—Miscellaneous ................. 162,683 281,787 1,003,709 1,530,320 9,593 6,871 55,968 71,385 


$7,575,769 $10,821,900 $45,300,390 $54,685,384 


Note—The Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover all National 
or Chain Broadcasting carried over the networks of NBC and 
Columbia. The figures cover facilities only and do not in- 
clude talent. 


2,287,143 $3,728,481 $13,205,483 $18,873,353 


Note—National 
weeklies d 
monthly totals on National magazines are based on June 


Magazines 


checked total 76 publications, 1 
and 


semi-monthlies, and 65 monthlies. The 


(Compiled in the New York office of ‘‘National Advertising 
Records’* at 330 West 42nd St.) 


publications for the monthlies, but including Vogue. Other 
weeklies and semi-monthlies are May issues. All figures are 
based on the one-time or single insertion rates. 


Today’s Challenge to 
Sales Executives 
(Continued from page 20) 


2nd—About Bunk 


In talking about the challenge to 
eliminate bunk, I have up to this 
point referred strictly to consumer 
selling. There is much reason to be- 
lieve that the same challenge exists 
in selling to wholesalers and to re- 
tailers, as well as in the field of in- 
dustrial selling. For some years now 
we have been a nation of rather hectic 
thinking and hectic acting people. 
Slowly but surely we are coming out 
from the ether of high-pressure sell- 
ing. On all sides one sees a rapidly 
growing tendency toward truly intel- 
ligent buying. This matter of elimi- 
nating bunk is by no means limited to 
advertising copy. The challenge 
covers every known form of selling, 
including personal canvassing, letters, 
salesmen’s presentations, dealer helps, 
etc. 


3rd—Cooperating With 
Retailers 


In the case of sales made to retail- 
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ers, there is a greatly enlarged re- 
sponsibility in the matter of helping 
the retailer to resell in sizable volume 
and om a profitable basis. A good 
part of this effort can, of course, be 
covered by effective advertising in 
various combinations of media. But 
manufacturers should not start and 
stop in their effort to help retailers 
with their activities directed at the 
consumer. There is much need of 
concentrating on the retailer himself 
and for treating his individual prob- 
lems of resale on more and more of 
a custom basis. Possibly due to NRA, 
and more possibly due to the educa- 
tion which consumers have gleaned 
from the purchase of inferior, low- 
priced merchandise, price appeal as 
such has materially declined. This 
means that the retailer, all his sales 
clerks and outside salesmen, must 
know more and more of the pertinent 
facts about a given piece of merchan- 
dise—the facts outside of the purely 
price factor. 


4th—About Talking Points 


Of course, NRA, AAA and many 
other ABC creations of the New Deal 
are supposed to have greatly affected 
our mode of doing business. Price 


chiseling, short dealing, unfair 
practices and high-handed methods 
are supposed to be taboo. I suspect 
that all of these things are truer in 
theory than in practice. But at least 
a major effort is being conducted to 
take business out of destructive com- 
petition on a strictly price basis and 
away from the sweat shop employing 
of labor which goes hand in hand 
with that weak salesmanship which is 
based just on price appeal. In many 
codes a serious effort has been made 
to fix prices along lines which assure 
moderate success for one’s competitors 
as well as for one’s self. We are 
likely to find that most of these price 
control methods contain some more or 
less dangerous fallacies. Meanwhile, 
there exists a great challenge to sales 
executives, first, to report promptly 
and accurately the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a given price control 
system as revealed in actual practice, 
and, second, to provide for their own 
companies more and more effective 
talking points which are outside of 
the price realm as such. In other 
words, if we are going to have less 
and less competition on a price basis, 
we must have more and more com- 
petition on other scores. It looks, 
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: therefore, as if it is nothing but smart 
Bstrategy to re-enforce our sales argu- 
ments with a multiplicity of talking 


points. 


sth—About NRA Codes 


We are witnessing an increase in 
the number of so-called price agree- 
and price understandings. 


| unofficially incorporated in the codes 
of fair practice. A good many of 
these provisions have been strong- 
armed into the codes by company ex- 
jecutives who, far from being purists, 
have frankly (though of course pri- 
vately) admitted they were glad to 
put something over of benefit to their 
own company if they could possibly 
do so. Some of these code provisions 
which have been written in by nu- 
merical minorities or even by major- 
ities where the effect on minorities 
tends to extermination will prove a 
| waste of time. Not only will these 
provisions develop code chiseling as 
distinguished from price chiseling on 
a more or less colossal scale, but in 
many ways they are likely to prove 
the type of provisions that are ab- 
solutely unenforceable on either a 
| policing or judicial basis. Where- 
fore, there is a current challenge to 
sales executives to use their influence 
} in behalf of simplified codes rather 
| than complex codes and to steer the 
} trade practice provisions along those 
} lines which would be acceptable and 
equitable no matter for which of any 
of the companies in a given industry 
they might be working. 
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6th—About Purchasing Poower 


There have been many shifts in 
| purchasing power. Some have been 
| geographical. Some have been along 
| strictly class lines. These changes in 

purchasing power are still in a state 
| of flux. Hence, we find a continuous 

challenge to sales executives to keep 

posted on what might be termed the 
| flow of purchasing power. In many 

cases this flow is of such a temporary 

and spotty nature that not only must 

the sales executive keep ever alert to 
| Observe these shifts, but also he must 
j have his sales machinery and sales 
} Promotion machinery geared in such 
4 manner as to strike quickly and 
forcefully in limited areas and thereby 
win his share of a new but often fleet- 
ing market. From a_ long-time 
standpoint, the sales executive must 
also study the economic trends of the 
times. If, as many believe, there is 
to be a large scale redistribution of 
wealth, then obviously old soil, even 
though well tilled in by-gone years, 
will not produce an adequate harvest. 
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7th—About Rackets 


Sales executives can accomplish 
more in the direction of driving 
rackets and racketeering than almost 
anybody else. While there may be 
reasons for keeping certain reports 
and discussions about business racket- 
eering out of the public press, there 
is no valid reason for keeping the 
battle against rackets out of the busi- 
ness press. Keep in closer touch with 
the business press of your respective 
industries in this matter of exposing 
and eliminating rackets. I am con- 
fident you will find that most busi- 
ness paper publishers and editors 
have more “guts” than you may have 
as yet imagined to be the case. 


8th—About Economics 


In conciusion I want to urge you 
to place faith in an age-old economic 
principle which no one in the history 
of the world has ever disproved. 1 
refer to the principle that the average 
per capita standard of living is direct- 
ly proportionate to the average per 
capita volume of production. Now 
this principle is in great conflict with 
some of the theories of our labor lead- 
ers about wages as measured in dollars. 
It also lies far removed from some 
of the recent governmental attempts 
to regiment industry and to control 
or limit production. But if this really 
great economic principle is to win 
out, the job must be done in large 
measure through the efforts of sales 
executives. Through expanding our 
individual sales and thereby increasing 
the total of consumption and in turn 
the total of production, we can best 
contribute our individual bit to a 
restoration of prosperity and a res- 
toration of a high standard of living 
for both the mass and the class of 
our people. 

In other words, sales executives 
have it in their power to do more 
along strictly practical lines for their 
fellow men than will ever prove pos- 
sible in more than a temporary man- 
ner through political charities and 
political panaceas. And if the sales 
executives of America cannot do this 
rebuilding of prosperity along really 
sound lines in a week or even in sev- 
eral months, that will be no reason 
for faltering or for losing faith in 
our basic premise. 


(The foregoing are extracts from a 
talk delivered by Mr. Bill at the di- 
visional meeting of sales executives 
which comprised a part of the pro- 
gram at the annual convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America, 
held in New York within the fort- 
night—THE EpirTors.) 
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/ ON THE CREST OF 
THE BLUE RIDGE 
3700 FT. ELEVATION 


Atop The World 


« Graystone Inn 


commands one of the most im- 
pressive sites in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, where the nights are 
| always cool. Modern accommo- 
dations and convenient facilities 
for every type of sport and rec- 
reation at moderate rates. Easily 
accessible by motor. ...... 


U. S. 21 
N.C. 26 


FOR RESERVATIONS OR INFORMATION WRITE 
LOUIS D. MILLER, MANAGER 
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Drug Retailers Following Through}! 
on National Brands, Tower Finds 


In 75% of several thousand letters 
received from drug store customers in 
the last three weeks in the ‘Friendly, 
Helpful Service’’ contest being con- 
ducted by Tower Magazines, New 


| York, nationally-advertised brands are 
ireferred to specifically as the products 


on which the incidents of service re- 
ported by customers are based, Ben 
Irvin Butler, in charge of the pro- 
gram for Tower, tells SM. 


The contest, offering gold and silver 
badges and cash prizes for the retail 
salesmen most often mentioned by 
customers, and cash prizes to custom- 
ers for the most interesting incidents 
reported, is one of three being held 
by the magazine group monthly this 
summer. The others will be on gro- 
ceries and department stores, 

Absorbine, Jr., appears frequently 
in the letters. Others mentioned, usu- 
ally several times, include Sal 
Hepatica, Listerine, Hudnut cosmetics, 
Modess, Kleenex, Peterman’s Dis- 
covery (a Bristol-Myers insecticide 
product), Barbasol, Dr. Scholl’s foot 
pads, Lifebuoy soap, Agfa cameras, 
Nyal’s cod liver oil, Junis facial 
cream. . Most of the readers of 
Tower magazines being women, cos- 
metics are referred to in many letters. 

In some instances, it seems, lives 
have been saved, and _ considerable 
money made, by the “‘service” of the 
drug store salesmen. One woman, of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, tells how, 
one midnight when her daughter was 
critically ill with diphtheria, a sales- 
man broke into the store, after setting 
the time lock, to get medicine. . . . 
One man in East Boston, advised by a 
drug store salesman to enter the 
Barbasol contest, accepted the advice 
—and won a new Pontiac car. An- 
other, in Chicago, similarly open to 
suggestion, won $250 in the same 
contest. 

A salesman in a Forest Park, IIli- 
nois, store is said to have saved a 
woman from blindness. 

A woman in Portland, Oregon, up- 
set because her drain pipes clogged, 
with considerable muss and odor, while 
she was giving a party, called in a 
drug salesman. ‘Scrub with chloride 
of lime,” said he, “then burn some 
Fum-aromas.” The party worked out 
pretty well after all. 

Retail drug salesmen, Mr. Butler 
finds, appear to be reading consumer 
advertisements of products they han- 
dle. One of them recommended 
“Lifebuoy soap drying on the body to 
cure rash.” 


Murray Koffman .. . pleased at least 
twenty-five customers 


Salesmen who receive twenty-five 
Or more customer ballots, with their 
names on them, each with an accom- 
panying letter telling why, are given 
gold badges by Tower Magazines. 
The first two thus honored are Mor- 
ris Murray Koffman of Epstein’s Drug 
Store, Allston, Massachusetts, and 
Arthur E. Pitcher, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia. 

Tower is promoting the contests 
editorially in each of its magazines, 
and in a campaign in business papers. 


750 Outlets in 2 Months 
for Palmer Mattresses 
(Continued from page 24) 


their territories. Englander, for exam- 
ple, has just made its formal intro- 
duction. But a month or two ago one 
Englander man put it into 50 stores 
in ten days. 

First formal showing of the mat- 
tress to the trade is being made at the 
Furniture Mart, Chicago, during July. 
Licensees are now being appointed for 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Chicago 
territories. 

“There are hundreds of mattress 
manufacturers, many of them good 
ones, doing a primarily regional busi- 
Mess in various parts of the country,” 
Mr. Jackson points out. “We cn- 
deavor to get the best manufacture 
as licensee, in each section. Local 
prestige, sales effort and promotion on 
their part, plus national prestige and 
promotion on ours, is the basis of the 
plan.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


east 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


Thirty-seven Plans for 
Quick Sales Action 


When a customer testifies that the cost 
of a service or product you have sold him 
is “trivial compared to the results secured,” 
you have created just about the last word 
in satisfaction. The statement quoted 
here is one of several testimonials from 
an attractive little booklet, pocket size, re- 
cently published by the Autopoint Com- 
pany in behalf of its famous pencil so 
widely used as an advertising specialty, 
novelty, gift. In the booklet, titled “Sales 
Strategy Using Autopoint,”’ thirty-seven 
plans tested and in use by many firms 
are enumerated. Some of the plans cover: 
collection help; turning inquiries into 
sales; aiding the calls-back; inactive ac- 
count reviver; sales contest plan; conven- 
tions; aid in securing testimonials. Have 
you a problem involving the introduction 
of a new item in your line? See plan 
number 35—put the name and other fea- 
tures of this item on a pencil, present pen- 
cils to retail or jobbers’ salesmen, watch 
the news spread through the trade. No 
obligation or charge involved in at least 
investigating this booklet’s usefulness in 
your own selling problems. Write C. N. 


B Cahill, general manager, Autopoint Com- 


pany, 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago. 


About Habits, Time, 
and Consistent Advertising 


PLACE is a powerful factor in people's 
lives, in their habits, says a thoughtful 
study just published by Columbia Broad- 
casting System. But TIME is another 
factor, peculiarly important to advertisers 
because, while other forms of advertising 
exist largely in one or another form of 
space, only radio -advertising exists in 
time. The time advertiser thus may, if 
he keeps consistently at it, make his mes- 
sage a conscious pleasure habit, volun- 
tarily turned to—'‘‘a habit instead of an 
accident.” Along this line of reasoning 
are several thought-compelling pages, 
quickly readable, and likely to be routed 
to your associates. Address Mr. Paul Kes- 
ten, promotion manager, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
ork, for a handsomely printed brochure, 
"The Added Increment.” 


Proof of Design as a 


Governing Sales Factor 


In the several years that SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S “Designing to Sell” department 
has been delving into the progress of de- 
sign, the brochure, “Before and After,” just 


Jury 1, 1934 


published, stands out as one of the most 
convincing evidences of the alertness of 
this field. And it is convincing not only 
to those who react to the beauty or utility 
of improved design, but more especially 
to the sales executives who are, in the 
last analysis, interested only in the sales 
value of art as applied to their products. 
More than mere art has gone into the 
illustrations here presented. Simplicity of 
manufacture, economy of production, 
actual increases in sales resulting are the 
cardinal principles involved. Witness the 
Toledo scale—its new design (shown fac- 
ing the original design) with sales price 
reduced 40%, increased gross unit sales 
900%. The Air King radio and electric 
clock—320% sales increase. Other exam- 
ples add to the effectiveness of the story, 
including the American National Com- 
pany Skippy Racer, and stream-lined sled 
Sno-Plane, Easy Washing Machine ironer, 
DeVilbiss perfume atomizers, as well 
cartons, shipping cases, and numerous atti- 
cles of the synthetic resin, Plaskon. This 
book should be in the office of every sales 
executive, but since there is a strictly limit- 
ed edition of 800 copies we cannot promise 
copies to all who write. If interested, 
don’t delay. Address Van Doren and Ride- 
out, Toledo, Ohio. Better mention SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


The Port of Seattle 


The 1934 Year Book of the Port of 
Seattle, giving statistics and data for the 
year 1933, should be of value to execu- 
tives interested in facts on business in the 
Northwest as well as shipments through 
the Port of Seattle. Address J. R. West, 
general manager, Port of Seattle Commis- 
sion. 


Matters of Procedure Under 
Government Contracts 


Firms and individuals who enter into 
contracts with the Federal Government for 
construction work of any description, or 
for the furnishing of supplies, must comply 
with certain rules and regulations, as well 
as with the laws governing such matters. 
Ignorance of either the Government's reg- 
ulations or the laws governing in the par- 
ticular matters involved do not excuse the 
contractor in case he makes a mistake and 
suffers heavy loss. With more and more 
firms entering into contractual relations 


with Federal boards, the booklet recently 
published on this subject by the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of Maryland should 
be most valuable as a brief but thorough 
guide. Written by O. R. McGuire, since 
1918 in the accounting offices of the United 
States and at present counsel to the Comp- 
troller General, the book covers four prin- 
cipal points, namely—the bid, the contract, 
settlement of claims under Government 
contracts, and emergency public work con- 
tracts. Write to S. C. Doolittle, advertis- 
ing manager, Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland, Baltimore, for “Matters 
of Procedure Under Government Con- 
tracts.” 


Detroit’s Statler First 


Air-Conditioned Hotel 

On June 20 the Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, officially opened its air-cooled 
rooms to the public. Through a sys- 
tem of ducts a 175-tone Westinghouse 
steam jet refrigerating unit provides 
conditioned air for lobbies, shops, din- 
ing rooms and ballrooms, In addition, 
three floors of bedrooms have been 
air-conditioned as a test to determine 
whether the public response will justify 
the installation of such expensive 
equipment in the bedrooms of all 
Statler hotels, A slight premium is 
charged for the air-conditioned rooms, 

The air-cooling and air-filtering unit 
is placed in front of the window and 
guests regulate it by merely pushing a 
switch, Windows are, of course, to be 
kept closed at all times—to keep out 
noise and to permit fresh outside air 
to enter only after passing over cooling 
coils and through dust-removing filters, 

Statler executives refused to either 
confirm or deny the rumor that the big 
idea back of keeping the windows 
closed was to discourage inebriated 
convention delegates from throwing 
furniture or laundry bags filled with 
water out of the windows and down 
on the heads of passersby, 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
24 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in- 
dividualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
wy ¥" BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


Being NEITHER YOUNG NOR BEAUTIFUL, 
I concentrate on being useful (vide Ben Franklin). 
Have been a trade paper editor for years, and now 
a free lance in search of work. Can write forceful 
and lucid English. Will prepare folders, booklets, 
catalogs, sales literature, at modest prices. Am 
competent and dependable. Can cover all details. 
Inquiries imply no obligation whatever. Frank W. 
Kirk, Room 1632, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Phone: State 1266. 


P= GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


LONDON, Eng 


UMP SUM PURCHASES: Debate still runs keen 
Io about the economic soundness of installment buy- 
ing and selling. Some financiers and economists 
attribute the great depression in no small part to inflation 
resulting from installment selling. Those holding an op- 
posite viewpoint contend that installment selling, on the 
contrary, has positively demonstrated its ability to increase 
the total of consumption on a strictly sound basis—and 
simultaneously has accomplished great good toward in- 
creasing the total of production and of employment, and 
toward developing a higher average standard of living. 
. The record seems more significant than pro and con 
discussion. It clearly shows that the credit losses on 
installment selling to consumers were surprisingly small 
throughout the entire life of the depression. The record 
also shows that a substantial part of the total volume of 
business transacted in certain important industries during 
the last four years comes under the heading of installment 
selling. These two facts seem to justify a more enlight- 
ened and generally favorable attitude toward installment 
selling. But when a careful investigation is made of the 
consumer status in any given community, or group of com- 
munities, the raison d’etre becomes increasingly apparent. 
A high percentage of the total population of almost every 
American city and town has had its liquid resources re- 
duced to a point where purchases of all types must be 
made out of currently earned income. . . . Therefore it seems 
that installment selling should constitute a major means 
of advancing recovery, especially in the durable goods 
field where the unit of purchase is relatively high in dol- 
lars. Recovery on a substantial scale is not possible 
solely through increasing the national consumption of the 
bare necessities of life. The automobile industry would 
today be largely crippled were it not for the much wider 
market which installment selling alone has made possible. 
The same is true in large measure for other lines, such as 
electric refrigeration and oil burners. The same is proving 
uniquely true this very summer in the case of foreign travel, 
where, despite the disadvantageous comparison in foreign 
exchanges with those of a year ago, the passengers booked 
on the steamers greatly exceed the bookings of a year ago, 
and in the case of many sailings represent practically a 
sell out. The Housing Act just passed by Congress de- 
pends for its success in no small part on the application 
of paying for repairs, renewals and even new construction 
on the installment plan, which is to say out of currently 
earned income. . . . In short, fighting soundly conducted 
installment selling is, under current conditions, akin to 
fighting recovery itself. People cannot spend what they 
do not have in hand on a cash basis, but that does not for 
one moment mean that their wants have been satisfied 
or Overproduction attained. 
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If we are to increase em- 
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ployment through the logical means of first increasing % 
consumption and production, we must encourage selling 

and buying on an installment basis. Particularly is this | 
true in those lines where the purchase involves $100 or§ 
multiples thereof, and the lien value on the product sold 

is such as to minimize the possibility of credit losses even } 
where repossession becomes necessary. In this latter con. 

nection, it is also well to bear in mind that as consump- Jj 
tion, production and employment increase, the risk from 

the standpoint of having to repossess declines all along j 
the line. The fact that it has taken the steamship J 
and travel companies a great many years to wake up tof 
the enlarged opportunities which installment selling would | 
bring to their business suggests there may be quite a few 
other fields in which the potential opportunities have by 
no means been realized. Also it should be kept constantly § 
in mind by both the new and old users of the installment J 

plan that the installment feature should be specifically : 
and vigorously promoted through advertising and other | i 


means. ~ =~ 


OOSENING UP BANKS: The Home Loan and 
the Farm Loan mortgage machinery are both now 
under way to the tune of many hundreds of 

millions and increased amounts have been authorized 
not only for the replacing of existing mortgages but 
also through the New Housing Act to finance new 
construction on a liberal and low cost basis. A Fed: 
eral bank has been formed to help in the financing 
of export business. Direct loans to industry have been 
authorized both via the Federal Reserve and RFC. The 
government is continuing its effort to put more capital 9 
into the banking structure via preferred stock and capital 
notes. Hundreds of millions of credit expansion have 
gone directly in the hands of the agrarian population. 

. Sooner or later—and it begins to look like sooner— 
there will be a surprising turn in the attitude of banks and 
other loaning institutions. It is an axiom of both short-term 
and long-term financing that it is always easy to get money § 
from the banks when it is an established fact that you can, 
if necessary, also get money from some other sources. 
Perhaps this is more than axiom. It may be that a certain 
amount of competition is imperative not only to cause rhe 
banks to loosen up, but also to make the loaning func- 
tion of banks on a normal basis thoroughly sound. 
In any event, we are approaching the time when credit 
expansion via governmental channels is certain to free 
enormous sums of capital which now lie comparatively 


idle in the form of bank de- l . 
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posits doing little or no good 
to anyone, including the bank- 
ers. Deposits should be working. 
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The Griffin “Swing into Style” 
display not only creates a 


selling slogan, but shows how 


* displays can create the 
: Fi 3 . effect of motion without 
ol . $4 costly mechanisms. 
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the one thing you 
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want to sell is one of the 
real secrets of display suc- 
cess—at your service by 
simply calling an Einson- 


ca ll at Freeman executive! 
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. LITHOGRAPHERS ’ 
Starr and Borden Avenues ¢ Long Island City, N. Y. 


of Agriculture, the Oklahoma-North Texas winter wheat area 

will produce 60,341,550 bushels of wheat this year. This rep- 
resents more than $50,083,486 compared with $30,771,200 which the 
1933 crop brought these same farmers. 


Bias on the June Ist estimate of the United States Department 


Ample rains while other sections of the nation’s wheat belt were 
suffering from severe drouth, have matured this crop and brought to 
Oklahoma and North Texas the first new crop money in the United 
States for 1934. This territory was the first to benefit from rental 
payments under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration last fall 
and this spring. 


This new money follows on the heels of rental and benefit pay- 
ments of $65,562,719 to farmers in Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman terri- 
tory since September 1st last year and precedes additional payments of 
$23,980,648 under the 1934 cotton, wheat, corn and hog reduction 
programs between now and September. And these payments, in turn, 
immediately precede the harvest of the huge cotton crop in this area 
with its attendant cash income. 


Babson, Brookmire and Nation’s Business all point to this area as 
one of outstanding sales opportunities. It can be cultivated for you Py 
including in your summer and fall advertising schedule 
THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN, 
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